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This newest Pennsylvania locomo- 
tive was designed for long runs, 
eliminating changes at intermedi- 
ate points. It typifies a trend that 
railroads have followed for years 
toward motive power units that will 
operate at higher speeds and be 
in active service more of the time. 

Design accounts for the higher 
speeds and capacities . . . but 
material selection has a lot to do 
with the greater utilization. To raise 
the 40,000 miles once common 
between general repair periods to 
today’s 150,000 and 200,000 miles, 
demands something extra in dura- 
bility and dependability. 

Piping on the Pennsylvania loco- 
motive is Byers Wrought Iron. 
_s Staybolt Iron was used for 
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TRANSPORTATION LIBRARY 


Railroad men are using wrought 
iron in many rolling stock applica- 
tions; one road, in fact, has speci- 
fied that wrought iron be used 
exclusively for all piping. Wrought 
iron has been successfully used for 
lubricator lines, where its freedom 
from scale troubles recommends it 
highly; for tender slope plates; and 
for equalizer bars. For many years 
it has of course been standard 
material for cross-over lines, as its 
fabricating qualities made it take 
the necessarily severe bending 


without any adverse effect on 
strength or durability. Wherever 
vibration that causes fatigue failure 
in ordinary materials, or severe 
corrosion, are present, wrought 
iron is the first remedy that comes 
to the minds of experienced users. 

If you are purchasing new 
equipment or repairing old, you 
will find it pays to check on the 
service possibilities of wrought 
iron. Our Engineering Service 
Department will be glad to give 
you information on its perform- 
ance, direct from the practical 
experience of active railroad men. 
Do not hesitate to write. 

A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS - 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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A PORTER DIESEL is always on 
the job! With a Porter Diesel- 
Electric there’s no such thing as 
Monday morning idleness — no 
time wasted firing up or waiting 
for steam pressure. A Porter 
Diesel is instantly ready at the 
touch of a button. With two power 
plants in the same unit, the loco- 
motive is still available for light 
duty even if one is inoperative. A 
Porter Diesel has greater pulling 
power and better tracking features. 
And that isn’t all! Because worn 
parts are easily and quickly replace- 
able, a Porter Diesel requires no 
long periods of idleness for major 
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y> overhaul. A Porter Diesel needs no feed water 
. treatment and no hostling. All these ad- 
~ vantages and many more mean lower operating 
and maintenance costs for Porter Diesel users. 
Let Porter Engineers demonstrate to you the 
actual economies of operating Porter Diesels. 


PORTER 
wilt Write for complete information today, mentioning 
comoti the type of hauling job you require. 


Ss ciel —— Th es a 
par cern orate Tee AK ari | pavaae! 
COMPLETE LINE OF LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


ONLY PORTER BUILDS A 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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C. T. C. cuts the 





of Train Dispatching 


NDER present’ conditions of tremendously in- 

creased traffic, many dispatchers directing 
trains under older systems of train operation are 
severely handicapped in their efforts to ‘‘keep them 
rolling.” 


In contrast, C.T.C. provides a speedy and simple 
method for the dispatcher to authorize train move- 
ments by signal indications. This eliminates the red 
tape of issuing, transmitting and delivering written 
train orders, and permits the dispatcher to confine 


his attentions to the actual planning of train move- 
ments. Information as to the location of all trains in 
his territory is available without delays in trans- 
mission and the dispatcher has only to operate the 
control levers to make his instructions instantly 
effective in the field. 


On some of the major C.T.C installations, loco- 
motives have been relieved for duty on other divisions 
through the reduction of road time of trains operat- 
ing under this modern method of train operation. 


HOW TRAIN MOVEMENTS ARE AUTHORIZED AND "OS"ed WITH "UNION" C. T. C. 


Restores switch lever Clears signal lever 
to normal 


Switch operates and 
signal clears 


“OS” records on 
train graph 


Train enters “OS” “OSes on track model 


track section 
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Unequal Incomes, Employment 
and Production 


The avowed postwar objectives of both New Deal and business 
postwar planners are the same—full employment and correspondingly 
large production of goods and services. But the true ultimate objec- 
tive of most New Deal planners is widely different. It is equalization 
of incomes by great reduction of large incomes and the large increase 
in less-than-average incomes which they assume would result. The 
President’s insistence on limitation of all incomes to $25,000 after 
taxes, which was originally proposed by the C. I. O., is sufficient proof. 
Without any supporters of government planning saying so, excepting 
avowed socialists and communists, they show they believe in the 
socialist-communist principle, “From each according to his ability; 
to each according to his needs.” 


That this real ultimate, but usually unavowed, objective of New 
Deal planning should be as widely known and understood as possible 
is vitally important. Otherwise the true purpose and probable effects 
of means proposed for attaining its avowed objectives cannot be 
understood and appraised. 


Advocates of private enterprise can consistently condemn large 
incomes derived from inherited property, or from dishonest or mono- 
poly practices. But consistency, principle and common sense require 
them to oppose efforts for wholesale equalization of incomes, because 
private enterprise is a voluntary incentive system, the driving force of 
which is unequal rewards for unequal ability, sacrifice and effort. Im- 
pair the opportunity for securing unequal rewards, and you reduce the 
driving force of private enterprise. Abolish that opportunity, and 
private enterprise becomes a worthless machine without any motive 
power. 


Many persons support programs for “equalization” of incomes 
while really being strongly opposed to it, and in favor only of in- 
creasing their own incomes and reducing incomes larger than their 
own. No railway locomotive engineer would favor reduction of his 
pay to help increase the pay of lower paid employees. Why not? 
The locomotive engineer would reply that his work is worth more 
than that of a track laborer, for example. But why worth more? 
Because, as he claims, it requires more experience and ability, involves 
more responsibility and is more “productive.” But, obviously, that 
is an argument for unequal incomes for unequal experience, ability, 
responsibility and productiveness for everybody, and, therefore; an 
argument for much larger incomes for division officers than for loco- 
motive engineers, and for still much larger incomes for higher officers. 


And yet the difference between the average hourly pay of the 
highest-paid and the lowest-paid railway employees is relatively 
greater than the difference between the average hourly pay of rail- 
way Officers and that of the highest-paid railway employees. In Janu- 
ary the average pay per hour of passenger engineers for time actually 
worked—$1.56—was exactly three times as great as the average of 52 
cents received by gang and track laborers. The average per hour— 
on an 8-hour basis—received by all division officers was $1.73—less 
than 11 per cent greater than that of passenger engineers. And the 
average per hour received by all executives, general officers and assist- 
ants was $3.15—only twice as great as that of passenger engineers. 


The locomotive engineer’s good job, and all other railway jobs, 













































havé been made possible by those who have saved 
part of their incomes and invested it in his loco- 
motive and the rest of the railroad’s property. 
The investment in railroads which provided jobs 
in 1942 averaged $21,000 per employee. The loco- 
motive and other railway property which .invest- 
ment has created is just as truly “productive” as 
the work of employees. And if investors are not 
rewarded in proportion to the productiveness of 
what they save and invest, who will continue to 
save, invest and provide railroad jobs? 

One serious trouble with those who try simul- 
taneously to promote full employment, greater 
peacetime production and equalization of incomes 
is that they do not know, or disregard, the rela- 
tionship between incomes, employment and pro- 
duction. The more the incentive of opportunity 
for unequal rewards is reduced, the more the use 
of the brains and capital that increase employment 
and production will decline. There is available 
only one substitute for the incentive and driving 
force of unequal rewards. That is, the coercion 
applied by all communist and fascist governments. 


And you must have dictatorship to apply coercion, 
But, in the long run, coercion is no effective sub. 
stitute for unequal rewards; for while you cap 
force men to work with their hands by lashing or 
threatening to shoot them, as is now being done in 
Europe, there is no means of making them use 
their brains excepting that of offering reward; 
proportionate to the effectiveness with which their 
brains are used. 

The New Deal and every other socialistic and 
communistic program for “equalizing” incomes js 
a program for eliminating ambition and brains 
from producton and necessitating substitution of 
governmental coercion. And nowhere in peacetime 
has governmental coercion ever been, or will it 
ever be, an efficient economic substitute for the 
unusual effort, saving and investment of free men 
having more than average ambition and better 
than average brains. Nature makes it impossible 
to equalize brains; and the inevitable long-run 
effect of equalizing incomes must be to reduce 
all incomes by reducing the effective use of better 
than average brains. 





Tie Production 


On the Down Grade 


Among the most disconcerting problems now facing 
railway officers is the need of an adequate supply of 
cross and switch ties. Admittedly the situation can be 
met insofar as the 1943 track requirements are con- 
cerned, but a glance at present inventories and a review 
of conditions in the producing territories leaves a firm 
conviction that the outlook for 1944 is dark. 

Crosstie renewals by Class I line-haul railroads in 
1942 amounted to approximately 57,500,000, as com- 
pared to 48,750,000 in 1941, 46,000,000 in 1940 and 
44,200,000 in 1939. Inventories for these lines, as of 
January 1, 1943, reflect less than half the crosstie stock 
of the same period in 1929 and 1930. Based on the 
average 1940 renewals, crosstie stocks on January 1, 
1943, were the lowest in 13 years and represented less 
than eight months supply. 

Scattered reports from production areas are far from 
encouraging. Labor shortages, difficulties in obtaining 
sawmill and logging equipment, shortages and difficul- 
ties in obtaining motor trucks, repair parts, gasoline 
and tires, plus the unprecedented general demand for 
forest products—all tend severely to restrict the pro- 
duction of crossties. Current production on one of the 
roads which operates through fourteen mid-western 
states, and whose annual requirements are in excess 
of a million ties, is approximately 40 per cent of last 
year’s. On one of the northwestern roads, where govern- 
ment regulations practically halted production late in 
1942, current production is well below 80 per cent of 
that of last year, which in turn was substantially less 
than in 1941. 

In the face of steadily growing traffic—an increase 
of 72 per cent in ton-miles and 129 per cent in passen- 
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ger miles during 1942 as compared to 1940—it is ap- 
parent that the lapse of time is a minor consideration 
in the service life of ties. Under present conditions 
ties are being worn out nearly twice as fast as in 1940. 
And, although some expedients may be adopted to pro- 
mote better utilization of the ties now in track, present 
conditions point to the necessity for vigorous and con- 
certed action on the part of railways and producers if 
adequate tie production is to be maintained. 





Pre-Classification 


Should Be Extended 


In the rush and furore of handling present-day war- 
time transportation, yardmasters are quite likely to 
shove cars along without too much regard for what 
happens to them in succeeding yards where they must 
be handled, in spite of the fact that pre-classification 
long ago showed its value. The systems devised for 
handling cars on the basis of overall terminal efficiency, 
instead of merely the convenience of one individual 
yard, have worked successfully for years on most rail- 
ways. 

With every yard working far beyond what was con- 
sidered its capacity only a few years ago, pre-classifica- 
tion is more important now than ever. This is true 
particularly of the vital transcontinental movement, for 
if this record load is-to be handled promptly and effi- 
ciently every possible means of improving operations 
must be applied to the movement. In effect, recent 
orders and appointments by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Office of Defense Transportation 
have created one huge railway system west of Chicago, 
so far as traffic going through to the Pacific Coast 1s 
concerned. However, the present system of diverting 
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traffic from one route or segment of route to another 
as varying density of traffic dictates is not the only 
answer. 

One of the most important intermediate terminal 
areas on the way to the Coast showed up through most 
of last year as a danger point, so far as congestion 
was concerned. It is an important interchange point 
for several railways as to through traffic and, in addi- 
tion the area is full of war production plants and mili- 
es isl tary establishments. Although the through traffic han- 
rains§ dled consists entirely of interchange between two rail- 
mn off ways and two other railways, a study disclosed that 
incoming trains were so arranged as to consist that 
they had to be switched in cuts averaging only about 
45 cars. Appropriate steps were taken to correct this 
situation at yards up to 500 miles away, so that instead 
of dumping traffic helter-skelter into this congested ter- 
minal, pre-classification was conducted in yards where 
the congestion was not so great. As a result, for the 
past month, inbound trains have averaged 24 cars per 
cut, so far as switching in this terminal is concerned 
and the result has been that this hitherto chronically 
congested terminal area has become relatively fluid 
again and promises to continue in that desirable con- 
dition and to improve, as the average number of cars 
‘tions blocked in incoming trains increases. 

1940, In the transcontinental movement, there is ample 
opportunity for blocking cars for through movement to 
esenty Pacific Coast points. True, this requires additional 
con-4 Switching at points where the trains originate, but, busy 
srs iif a8 such terminals are, they are far less busy and subject 
to congestion than certain intermediate terminals or 
than all terminals on the Coast. Such blocking will 
not only relieve the coast terminals but it will also speed 
the overall movement. Yardmasters are only human 
and, at intermediate terminals, if they see a mixed 
consist for an incoming train, their natural reaction is 
to run it into the yard for future attention, while the 
train with a consist requiring little switching goes right 
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mands of consumers in the market place. . . . Public 
investment can in our opinion be justified only on the 
basis of a clearly felt need for specific public works.” 
This by plain implication condemns government in- 
vestment in waterways, highways and airways to pro- 
vide transportation for which there would be “no 
demands in the market place” if not artificially created 
by government aid. We hope the manufacturers will 
consistently apply to transportation the principles they 
advocate for other industries. 

Manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies are 
an important part of the manufacturing industry. Most 
of them belong to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. They cannot read the report of their Post- 
war Committee without seeing that it condemns prac- 
tices long prevalent in parts of the railway equipment 
and supply industry. We especially call attention to the 
following : 


“Every practice . . . restricting or stifling competition .. . 
tends to undermine the economic system... . 

“One has a monopoly whenever he is in a position to control 
the price of what he has to sell. . . . The significant question is 
whether the power is used to the detriment of the general 
public. There may be monopoly practices in a given field even 
when none of the individual producers involved is a monopoly. 
For example, a group of producers, none of whom is in a 
monopolistic position, may agree to hold up prices, or divide 
the market in such a way that competition is eliminated, or 
join together in a price war against a newcomer in the field 
in order that once he is eliminated they may again lift the 
price to above a fair competitive level... . 

“The purpose of a monopolistic practice is to ‘gouge’ the 
public, and there is never any offsetting advantage. . . . It is 
imperative that (such practices) be halted and proper penalties 
imposed.” 


Competition in various branches of the railway sup- 
ply industry in providing new and better products at 
relatively lower prices has been restricted or virtually 
prevented by such practices as those mentioned, and by 
others such as “reciprocal buying.” Everybody in the 
industry knows this; and it is evidenced by the reduc- 
tion in its total competitive sales activities, including 
advertising, and the reasons often given for their 
reduction. 

The railways need more of the right kinds of com- 
petition among those who manufacture for them. It is 
essential to technological progress, improvements of 
service and reductions of costs which the railways will 
require to meet competition and afford a large market 
after the war. Railway supply manufacturers should 
voluntarily and in their own selfish interest eliminate 
practices which in the present state of public sentiment 
are dangerous, are condemned as unsound by their 
own manufacturers’ association, and are inimical to the 
railways. For it appears certain there will be more 
competition in the railway supply business after the war. 

Many companies now in other fields which will have 
surplus capacity and new materials are finding that the 
railway field looks inviting. If many now in that field 
do not provide more competition that promotes railway 
progress, they will likely find “outside” manufacturers 
furnishing it after the war to the detriment of those 
now in the field. 



























































One of the Mikado Type Steam Locomotives 


Road-Switcher Diesel-Electries 
In Short-Line Service 


Operation on the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay shows how 
this type of motive power can be used to great advantage 


Bay Railway affords an excellent example of well- 
coordinated rail and truck operation and its use of 
Diesel-electric locomotives shows how this type of motive 
power may be effectively adapted to the requirements of 


Tes recently revitalized Atlanta & Saint Andrews 


short-line railways. By recent is meant the period be- 
ginning in 1934 when J. A. Streyer came to the railroad 
as general manager, later becuming president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Since the time mentioned traffic has been built up, 
bad grade crossings eliminated, tie spacing decreased by 
increasing the number of ties from 2,750 to 3,300 per 
mile, open trestles converted to ballast decked trestles, 
tie plates added, crossing signals and reflector switch tar- 
gets installed and the original sand ballast changed to 
slag ballast on 90 per cent of the line. 

Three Diesel-electric locomotives were placed in serv- 
ice in 1941 to supplement the 12 steam locomotives then 
operated by the railroad. All three were in operation 
during the first eight months of 1942, and over this pe- 
riod valuable operating data were acquired indicating the 
potentialities of Diesel-electric locomotives which can 
perform both road and switching service. The use of 
the dual-purpose Diesel-electric locomotives was termi- 
nated by the government requisitioning the locomotives 
late in 1942. 

Since that time two Diesel-electric switchers and two 
more steam locomotives have been acquired, but the com- 
parative data in this article cover only the first eight 
months of 1942, during which period three road-switcher 
locomotives were in service. 

The railroad is a single-track line running from Pan- 
ama City, Fla., a deep-water harbor on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, north 81 miles to Dothan, Ala., where the road con- 
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nects with the Atlantic Coast Line and the Central of 
Georgia. Thirty miles south of Dothan is Cottondale, 
Fla., where connection is made with the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

The Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay, commonly called 
the “Bay Line,” has no branch lines. It has terminal 
yards and connects with several industrial spurs in Pan- 
ama City. Over the 81 miles of main line there are 
seven 100-car (5,000 ft.) passing tracks. There is one 
50-car siding at Youngstown, Fla., and a number of 
shorter loading tracks at various points. There is also 
a wye on either side of the ruling grade to allow for 
turnaround of helper locomotives. Grades are shown on 
the profile. 

Bus and truck lines are also operated by the railroad 
beyond the limits of its own rails. These were described 
in the Railway Age, April 26, 1941. 


Motive Power 


Before 1936, freight traffic was handled by three 2-8-0 
locomotives (20 in. x 28 in. cylinders) and a gas electric 
rail car was used for passenger service. In 1936, six 
Pacific type locomotives and two 6-wheel switchers were 
acquired from the Florida East Coast. This was fol- 
lowed by the purchase, in 1937, of four Mikado type 
locomotives from the New York Central Lines (Big 4). 
All steam locomotives burn oil. 

The possible advantages of using Diesel-electric loco- 
motives was considered in 1940, and a study of road 
conditions and operating requirements resulted in the de- 
velopment of the following locomotive specifications: 

1. The locomotives must be used indiscriminately in 
road and switching service. 
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2. A 3,200-ton freight train must be moved in both 
directions over the profile. 

3. Tractive force must be sufficient to obviate helper 
service. 

4, Horsepower must be adequate to meet existing 
schedules. 

5. Maximum operating speed must not be less than 
70 m. p. h. to provide for passenger operation when re- 
quired. 

These specifications were met by the Alco-G. E. 
“Road-switcher” locomotives equipped with multiple- 
ynit control. General specifications are shown in the 


table : 
. Principal Weights and Dimensions Of the Alco Diesel- 
Electric Road Switching Locomotives 

1,000 hp. 
SATS URINE.) Wiere Fos bo.9 ein be 40s cosets cadneetees 54 ft.—113%4 in. 
EN MEE aris wrcrcie. sie co's 4 aivia't' & A#S'a ve Me ore siaae eee 10 ft.—0 in. 
SE MME oo seiciw'a's cove sian ee asievecs bse eeeenes 14 ft.—6 in. 
NE EM on Sarateccce ek ROR U eS a SOU + CO kee 9 ft.—4 in 
MEE WME ONE ooo’ ess ae\c clec ae sieves cececveseetaepes 40 ft.—4 in 
EN CN GUE", sc cia ec ecac once tepocateete 40 in. 
ne SOCCUONNNE. WEEINE  ga'a-c o'c.6's o's Cceciels 60s pebawecdo 240,000 Ib. 
NE CN MIMEER Vo Us vce de Wes cis Vo e68 es edendetaeesede 240,000 Ib. 
RMT MEME SEMEO Cog) SC os cea y oc bas ome wa mewens 72,000 Ib. 
MRE TONER oa o'ale vicrgscic'se aie'ccc.cle cevencesuees ne 6a 70 m. p. h 
Minimum radius curvature, locomotive alone........... 100 ft. 


The Bay Line locomotives were the first of this type. 
They differ from the 1,000-hp. switcher in that they have 
a longer wheelbase allowing for higher speed operation 
and they have a short hood at the end of the cab oppo- 
site the engine hood which may be used for a heating 
boiler or as a place for the electrical control equipment. 
Also they are equipped with multiple-unit control. 

In 1941, the Bay Line carried 1,326,048 tons one mile 
per mile of road; the percentages of empty and loaded 
freight cars handled were respectively 48.8 and 51.2. In 
1942, the tons carried one mile were 1,798,890; the per- 
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Efficiency 


The Diesel Locomotives Are Equipped with Multiple-Unit Control for Road 


centages of empty and loaded freight cars handled were 
respectively 46.2 and 53.8. The bulk of the traffic con- 
sists of steel, pulp wood, paper board and wall board, 
petroleum products and fertilizer. 

All 1. c. 1. freight for stations between Dothan and 
Panama City is handled by highway trucks. A paved 
highway parallels the railroad for its entire length and 
the distance from any station to the highway is not more 
than %4 mile. L.c. 1. freight for delivery to points on 
the southern half of the railway is shipped by rail to 
Panama City, and all for delivery on the northern half 
goes to Dothan. 

Loaded highway trucks leave both terminals running 
the length of the line, north and south respectively, de- 
livering and picking up freight at intermediate stations. 
By this procedure the heavy hauling is limited to short 
distances near each end of the line and no freight train 
need stop at a way station to deliver or pick up 1. c. 1. 
freight. 

The Diesel-electric locomotives were used separately 
for switching in Panama City during the day time and, 
connected two in multiple for hauling freight trains over 
the entire length of the main line at night. Since there 
were three of them, the operating data are not quite as 
favorable to the Diesel as it would be if there were an 
even number. The third unit was used as a relief loco- 
motive when necessary and was also used for hauling 
passenger trains, 

The daily program included one round trip over the 
road for two locomotives operating in multiple hauling 
60-car or 3,200-ton trains, and switching tricks varying 
from 8% to 11 hours for the units’ operating separately. 

The usual method of operating steam locomotives in 
freight service consists of using two locomotives for haul- 
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40 2 4 © 8 50 2 4 @ 8 60 2 4 6 8 70 . 4 6 & 80 
Miles 
No. of Cars 80 Wt. of Train (Total) 3,430 Tons Cale. Running Time 3 Hr.-57 Min. 
Wt. of Cars 3,200 Tons Locomotive Capacity 2,000 Hp. Av. Running Speed 205 M.P.H. 
Wt. of Loco. 230 Tons Coef. of Adh.on 1.0% Grade 18.6 P. C. Output at Wheels 5,930 Hp. H. 
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The same comparison is applicable for all months between February and October, 1942 


SwitcHiInG SERVICE 





$ .176 


Diesel Steam Total 
Pe IDs 5 ose dk pesccesesns seas rpeasasc 809 327 1,136 
Operating Expenses & Fixed Charges 
Diesel Steam 
Per Total Per Total 
Acct. Hr. (1 Mo.) Hr. (1 Mo.) 
308-311 Locomotive Repairs....... $ .316 $ 256 $3.240 $1,060 
380 Enginemen....-........... 1.680 1,359 1.730 566 
fie. SEE or ee ren 319 257 1.910 626 
Pe CE vance tantioseaun cee cata pian 107 35 
386-7-8-9 Lubricants, other supplies, 
enginehouse expenses, yard 
supplies and expenses...... 210 170 -159 52 
BIS | NS ike eb Sek hse 2.270 1,833 2.330 763 
TUG. 5 cicancievivs ees $4.795 $3,875 $9.476 $3,102 


142 








Depreciation............0. 1.680* 1,356* $ .214f $ 70f 
ee ea .018 15 .009 3 
Ra xt bs deka kesckosaee -109 88 -110 36 
| A Pe re $1.983 $1,601 $ .333 $ 109 
Grand Total...... $6.778 $5,476 $9.809 $3,211 
* 20 per cent 
# 4 per cent 
Summary 
Steam Operating Expenses per Hour............00.0esee08 $9.476 
Diesel Operating Expenses per Hour............eeeeeeeee8 4.795 
Gross Diesel Saving per Hour...........sceeseeceenes $4.681 
Steam Oper. Ex. & Fixed Charges per Hour............... $9.809 
Diesel Oper. Ex. & Fixed Charges per Hour..............+. 6.778 
Net Diesel Saving per Hour. .........cccceccecscceee $3.031 
Diesel Saving over Steam—809 Hr. (Gross)...............- $3,787t 
Diesel Saving over Steam—809 Hr. (Net)............2-005 2,443 
+t Eliminating all fixed charges 


Roap Freicut SERVICE 


Comparison of Operating Costs Between Diesel and Steam Locomotives for Typical Month, 1942 





Diesel Steam Total 
Gross Tons Handled (000’s).........ccccccccece 118 215 333 
Operating Expenses & Fixed Charges 
: Diesel Steam 
Per Total Per Total 
Acct, 1,000T. (1 Mo.) 1,000T. (1 Mo.) 
308-311 Locomotive Repairs....... $4.800 $567 $10.640 $2,060 
392 Enginemen...........-.+. 5.300 625 10.770 2,315 
WOON seks beaeseasbcowese 4.950 585 21.110 4,539 
SOr WOR iiivicce lcibdewcasaes Soup ae 1.250 269 
398-9-400 Lubricants, other supplies 
and enginehouseexpenses.. 2.510 296 1.470 315 
401 TRRIMMON so since cc cectcce 4.500 530 9.170 1,971 
402 Train Supplies & Exp...... 1.230 145 910 196 
REN ile c tieiete wins Sees $23.290 $2,748 $55.320 $11,893 


BOERS So cicichcc maine seen $ 2.660 $ 314 ai aa sacs 
Depreciation.............% 25.460* 3,004* $1.590f $ 342% 
TOMNEUNOO. oii encase es .288 34 .065 14 
FORME, os esis Gor RSE 1.660 195 437 94 
TORR Sis cak ae ako eae $30.068 $3,547 $2.092 $ 450 
Grand Total...... $53.357 - $6,295 $57.412 $12,343 
* 20 per cent 
# 4 per cent 
Summary 
Steam Operating Expenses per 1,000 G. T...........eeee00 $55.320 
Diesel Operating Expenses per 1,000 G.T.............0000: 23.290 
Gross Diesel Saving per 1,000 G.T.............ee0eeee $32.030 
Steam Oper. Ex. & Fixed Charges per 1,000 G.T............ 57.412 
Diesel Oper. Ex. & Fixed Charges per 1,000 G.T..... prenaete 53.357 
Net Diesel Saving per 1,000 G.T.........cccccccececees $4.055 
Diesel Saving over Steam—118,000 G.T. (Gross).........-+ $3,776 
Diesel Saving over Steam—118,000 G.T. (Net).........-++ 481 
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ing 72-car trains between Panama City and Cottondale, 
and one between Cottondale and Dothan. One lecomo- 
tive is wyed at Cottondale, from which point it returns 
with a southbound train to Panama City. Traffic con- 
ditions, of course, require variations from this schedule. 


Maintenance 


The railroad has a small but quite complete shop for 
maintaining its locomotives at Panama City. Mainte- 
nance of the Diesels over the period in which they were 
operated consisted almost entirely of routine inspection 
and minor running repairs with meticulous attention to 
the cleaning of filters, changing of oil on 25,000—rather 
than 30,000 mile intervals—keeping truck wheels in rec- 
tangular alinement, cleaning of electrical contacts, etc. 

No major trouble was experienced with any of the lo- 















comotives and when turned over to the government, 
cylinder liners showed less than one ten-thousandth-inch 
wear. As of December 31, 1942, the road’s investment in 
road and equipment is shown as $2,782,134. Gross 
earnings and net revenues (excluding taxes) were 
$1,988,687 and $1,137,182, respectively. This represents 
an operating ratio for 1942 of 42.8 per cent and gross 
earnings were 71.48 per cent of the capital investment. 


Operating Costs 


Relative costs of operating steam and Diesel-electric 
locomotives are given in the large table. These figures 
cover a period of one month which is typical of the first 
eight months when the three road-switcher locomotives 
were in service. In studying them, it should be borne 

(Continued on page 858) 
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10 2 4 6 8 


Condensed Profile and Speed-Distance Characteristics, Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Ry., Panama City, Fla., to Dothan, Ala. 


The Diesel Locomotives Are Geared for 70 Miles an Hour and Can Be Used for Switching, Freight or Passenger Service 


20 2 
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Interlocking with Novel Features 


On Peoria & 


Pekin Union 


New scheme of aspects used in all-relay elec- 
tric interlocking which has 13 levers as com- 
pared with 76 in previous mechanical plant 


replaced a 76-lever mechanical plant with an elec- 

tric interlocking in which the controls are of the 
all-relay type, and the interlocking is accomplished by 
interconnections of circuits so that the control machine 
utilizes miniature-type levers with no mechanical lock- 
ing or electric lever locks. 

Between Peoria, Ill., and Pekin, 8.5 miles, the Peoria 
&. Pekin Union main line is double track, and was 
equipped with centralized traffic control in 1931. The 
double track terminates at the south end at Switch No. 
2 in the Pekin interlocking beyond which point the P. 
& P. U. main line extends as a single-track line through 
the interlocking and beyond the Pekin station to a con- 
nection with the Chicago & Illinois Midland, which con- 
tinues on to Springfield, Ill. 

The C. & I. M. operates freight trains over the P. & 
P. U. into Peoria. The P. & P. U. has no passenger 
service but operates freight trains between various in- 
dustries and connections in Pekin and Peoria, and fur- 
nishes terminal facilities as well as switching service for 
seven roads in Peoria. Also the P. & P. U. interchanges 
cars with all 14 roads in the Peoria-~Pekin switching 
district. 

The Peoria & Eastern, a subsidiary of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, operates a single-track 
main line between Indianapolis, Ind., and Pekin. Con- 
necting with the P. & P. U. via switch No. 4 and cross- 
over No. 6, the C. C. C. & St. L. line also extends west- 
ward across the P. & P. U. track to an enginehouse and 
south along the river bank about two miles to various in- 
dustries via what is known as its Whiskey main. The 
C. C. C. & St. L. operates 4 passenger trains, as well as 
several freight trains, daily over the P. & P. U. between 
Pekin and Peoria, and also makes numerous switching 
movements through the Pekin interlocking. 

A single-track line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe connects its main line at Ancona, IIl., and extends to 
Pekin, connecting with the P. & P. U. at Pekin via 
switches No. 6A and No. 4. The A. T. & S. F. does not 
operate trains over the P. & P. U., but does interchange 
cars with its own power with various lines at Pekin 
through this interlocking plant. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has a single-track 
freight transfer line between Peoria and Pekin, known 
as the Peoria Terminal Company. This line crosses the 
Illinois river just west of the interlocking, then crosses 
the River track of the P. & P. U., and connects with the 
Peoria & Eastern’s Whiskey main at switch No. 12A. 
Then by contractual arrangement with the Peoria & 
Eastern, this Rock Island route crosses the P. & P. U. 
main life and extends eastward through the interlock- 
ing plant and the P. & E. passing track and crossover, 
where deliveries are made to the Santa Fe. The Rock 
Island also uses the P. & E. Whiskey main southward 


A T Pekin, IIl., the Peoria & Pekin Union has recently | 
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The Old Machine With 76 Levers 


through the interlocking plant toa connection with its 
own yards and industries south along the river. 

An Illinois Central single-track line from Mattoon, 
Ill., and Decatur connects with the P. & P. U. main line 
at a point 1,592 ft. south of the interlocking at Pekin 
and operates freight service only over the P. & P. U. 
between Pekin and Peoria. A check over an extended 
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period prior to the construction of this new plant indi- 
cated that there are more than 80 movements through 
this interlocking plant each 24 hours. 

The mechanical interlocking, as installed in 1902, in- 
cluded detector bars and wire-connected mechanical sem- 
aphore signals. No track circuits or electric lever locks 
were provided. Thus the interlocking included numer- 
ous features which were not in accordance with the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Furthermore, the plant as a whole was worn beyond the 
stage of economical repair and maintenance. Therefore, 
a decision was made to replace the old mechanical equip- 
ment with a new electric interlocking. 


Layout Simplified as Initial Step 


Having reached this decision, the various railroads 
co-operated in making certain track changes to simplify 
the layout. A crossing between the P. & P. U. River 
track and the P. & E. Whiskey main was eliminated by 
taking up an old house track, and making some changes 
in switches beyond the interlocking limits, but no inter- 
locked switches were added. A crossover on the C. C. 
C. & St. L., as well as certain other switches leading to 
industries, were moved beyond home signal limits, and 
other switches and tracks were eliminated. Main-line 
derails were also eliminated, the only derails in the new 
layout being on the enginehouse tracks of the C. C. C. 
& St. L. 

These derails are of the Hayes type and are pipe- 
connected to and operated by the switch machine 
at switch No. 14, so that no extra switch machines are 
required for derail operation. 

The switch X on the lead into the C. C. C. & St. L. 
enginehouse is operated by a hand-throw stand. Each 
of the remaining switches within the interlocking limits 


SLBISLA: 
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Track and Signal 
Plan of New Inter- 
locking at Pekin, Ill. 
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River track 


quired in the old mechanical machine, only 7 levers are 
required in the new plant to control 9 switches. Both 
ends of the crossover, No. 6A and No. 6B, are controlled 
by lever No. 6. The switches 12A and 12B, at the two 
ends of the connecting track, are controlled by lever 12. 


Special Aspects 


On the old plant, wire-line connections were used for 
the operation of the two-aspect lower-quadrant sema- 
phore home signals, including 15 high signals and 14 
dwarfs. As a result of the various track changes, only 
13 color-light home signals were required in the new in- 
terlocking. By using three-position levers, each of 
which is thrown to the left to control one signal and to 
the right to control another, only six signal levers are re- 
quired to control 13 signals, whereas in the old mechan- 
ical plant, 15 signal levers were required to control 15 
home signals. 

Practically all the routes through this plant include 
tracks with heavy curvature, in some instances as high 
as 12 deg. Furthermore, the tracks cross several streets. 
For these reasons, the speed of all trains within this area 
is limited to 6 m. p. h. 

Therefore, no distant signals were required, and all 
home signals are of the dwarf type. Also, on account of 
the speed limit, the interlocking home signals do not 
display the Clear aspect, green. The “best” aspect dis- 
played is yellow. 

With respect to signaling, the train operation through 
this plant is peculiar. For example, the enginemen, es- 
pecially of southbound trains of the C. C. C. & St. L., 
the A. T. & S. F. and the I. C., should be informed by 
the aspects and indications that the route lined up leads 
to their particular railroad or route through the plant. 
For this reason, certain signals display route aspects in 


Barrel house 
track 

















P&PU. 


is equipped with a 110-volt d-c. switch machine. These 
are the latest design of the G. R. S. Co. Model-5C ma- 
chines with the outboard brake. The track changes re- 
duced the number of switch machines required within 
home signal limits to nine, as compared with 37 switches 
and derails in the old mechanical plant. As a result, 
whereas 49 switch and facing-point lock levers were re- 
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addition to the ordinary single-yellow aspect. All Pro- 
ceed aspects, however, require conformance with the 6 
m. p. h. speed limit. 

The unique feature of the signal aspects used on this 
plant is that advantage has been taken of the fact that 
electric lamps can be illuminated or extinguished as de- 
sired, whereas semaphore arms and constant-burning oil 
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New Color-light Signal Compared With Old Semaphore 
in Background 


lamps cannot readily be made to appear or disappear. 
Each home signal consists of an assembly of either two 
or three G. R. S. Co. Type-F, light units, mounted ver- 
tically. Each unit is equipped with a 53-in. lens. Ina 
signal with only two lamps, one has a red glass and the 
other a yellow glass, while in the signals which have 
three lamps, the center one has a red glass and the bot- 
tom and top units have yellow glasses. Normally, a sin- 
gle red light is displayed as the Stop aspect by all inter- 
locking home signals. 

For a signal which can lead to only one route, such as 
southbound signal No. 13R on the P. & P. U. River 
track, the Proceed aspect, a single yellow light, is dis- 
played in the upper unit. Thus this signal can display 
only two aspects, red for Stop or yellow for Proceed, 
this being accomplished by two lamp units. Likewise, 
signal No. 9RA has only two lamps. The normal aspect 
is red for Stop. An aspect of yellow-over-road is dis- 
played for a route with switch No. 4 normal to lead up 
to C. T. C. signal No. 828. Thus signal No. 9RA can 
display only two aspects. Signal No. 9L on the Barrell 
House track, likewise, has only two lamp units, but it 
displays any one of three aspects. A single red in the 
upper unit is the Stop aspect. An aspect of yellow-under- 
red indicates that a route is lined up for a train to pro- 
ceed as far as signal No. 11R, whereas an aspect of a 
single yellow indicates that a route is lined up for a 
move into the C. C. C. & St. L. enginehouse. Thus, 
three different aspects are derived from two lamps. 

Other signals, for example No. 5LA on the C. C. C. 
& St. L., have three lamps. A single red in the middle 
unit is the Stop aspect, an aspect of yellow-over-red on 
signal No. 5LA indicates that a route is lined up via 
crossover No. 6 and single switch No. 4, both reversed, 
for a train to proceed as far as C. T. C. signal No. 828. 
An aspect of yellow-under-red indicates that a route is 
lined up with crossover No. 6 and single switches No. 8 
and No. 14 normal, for a train to proceed as far as sig- 
nal No. 11 R. An aspect of a single yellow indicates 
that a route is lined up with switch No. 8 normal, cross- 
over No. 6 normal, switch No. 14 reversed, for an engine 
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- John Dunker is signal- supervisor. 


to move into the C. C. C. & St. L. enginehouse. Thus 
the three lamps of signal 5LA can be used to display any 
one of four aspects. Likewise, signals No. 5LB, No. 
1RA and No. 1RB are capable of displaying any one of 
four aspects. 

The signals are set on. concrete foundations. When 
located. between tracks with 13-ft. centers, where the 
clearance is limited, the signals are set on the bases so 
that the maximum height is 2 ft. 8 in. above the level of 
the top of the rail. Where clearances are not restricted, 
the signals are mounted on short pipe masts long enough 
to bring the center of the lower lamp 3 to 4 ft. above 
the level of the top of the rail. 

This interlocking project was planned and _ installed 
by the forces of the Peoria & Pekin Union under the di- 
rection of E. H. Thornberry, chief engineer. L. R. 
Coleman was foreman in charge of construction, and 
The major inter- 
locking equipment was furnished by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 


Diesel-Electrics 


In Short Line Service 


(Continued from page 855) 
in mind that the steam locomotives cost less than one- 
seventh as much per unit as the Diesels and that the de- 
preciation rate on the steam locomotives is 4 per cent 
while that for the Diesels is 20. 

The gross savings effected by the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives is $3,787 per month and in road service $3,776 
per month. This represents an annual saving of more 
than 3344 per cent on the total investment in Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

Under a longer operating period which would include 
major repairs, the maintenance costs for the Diesel lo- 
comotives would probably be somewhat greater than those 
shown in the table, but the overall advantage of Diesel- 
electric operation is so great as unmistakably to show 
the desirability of using it for this application. 

Eight additional road-switcher locomotives have been 
ordered by the railroad and to date four have been ap- 
proved. When the eight can be obtained, the railroad 
will be completely Dieselized. 


W. i. Schmidt, Jr. 
The International-Great Northern’s Passenger Station 
at San Antonio, Tex. 
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How to Assure Postwar Prosperity 


Manufacturers would restore private financing, oppose 


monopoly practices and large public works outlays 


ne Wa 

HE National Association of/ Manufacturers has 
T issued a booklet entitled “Jobs, Freedom, Oppor- 
tunity,” in which it sets forth the economic condi- 

tions which probably will face this country at the return 
of peace—and then enumerates the principles and policies 
which must be followed if full employment of the work- 
ing force is to be resumed under conditions of free enter- 
prise. Following are extracts from this booklet, appear- 
ing under the chapter-heading “Domestic Requirements 
for Prosperity”—i.e., that part of the N.A.M. program 
directly applicable to business policy within the country. 


In the domestic sphere the government should establish and 
properly administer legislative and fiscal policies that will provide 
the framework which will best enable business to operate in ways 
that will produce the utmost in goods and services for the nation. 
If the government attempts to go beyond this and tries to conduct 
or direct business, the effect is certain to be a reduction in the 
volume of goods and services available to the public and in con- 
sequence a net loss for the nation as a whole. 


Competition and Monopoly 


... When there are many purchasers who wish to buy many 
different kinds of goods—which will be the general postwar situa- 
tion—society is most benefited by healthy and vigorous business 
competition. . . . Every practice which by restricting or stifling 
competition imposes a burden of unnecessarily high prices on the 
consumer, tends to undermine the economic system and works to 
the detriment of society as a whole. The prevention of such 
practices is what may properly be thought of as the postwar 
monopoly problem. 

In thus defining the monopoly problem it will be noted that by 
implication a distinction is made between monopolies as such and 
monopolistic practices. Technically, one has a monopoly when- 
ever he is in a position to control the price of what he has to sell. 
The mere existence of this power to control the price, however, 
is not the only consideration. The significant question is whether 
the power is used to the detriment of the general public. There 
may be monopolistic practices in a given field, even when none of 
the individual producers involved is a monopoly. For example, 
a group of producers, none of whom is in a monopolistic position, 
may agree to hold up prices, or divide the market in such a way 
that competition will be eliminated, or join together in a price 
war against any newcomer in the field in order that once he is 
eliminated they may again lift the price to above a fair competitive 
level. All of these would be examples of a monopolistic prac- 
tice, regardless of the number of producers involved, and though 
no single producer controlled as much as 5% of the total out- 
UE. 5 60% 

The purpose of a monopolistic practice is to “gouge” the public, 
and there is never an offsetting advantage. When such detri- 
mental practices are discovered, therefore, it is imperative that 
they be halted and proper penalties imposed. Only by doing this 
without fear or favor, and regardless of whether ten or a million 
persons are involved, will it be possible to maintain that progress 
in the economic system which is essential to a rising standard of 
living and to jobs, freedom, and opportunity in the postwar period. 


Cost and Price Rigidities 


A prime essential to the utilization of the productive facilities 
of the nation and to the attainment of maximum employment after 
the war is to bring about relationships between prices which will 
Provide a basis of fair exchange. Reduced to simple terms “all 
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business is an exchange of services,” whether the services be those 
of labor, of the farmer, of the manager, or of the saver and investor 
who provides the capital for the tools and takes the risks in new 
ventures. The volume of business, of new investment, of physical 
production, and hence of employment, is dependent upon relation- 
ships between prices of goods and services which promote ex- 
change of maximum quantities. Real prosperity and maximum 
employment result from such exchange, and not from money 
wages or money prices. 

A condition of balanced price relationships conducive to a high 
volume of exchange of goods and services is characterized by 
low prices; that is, prices low in relation to existing incomes. 
This does not mean prices low or high in comparison with prices 
at some period in the past. In a dynamic and forward-moving 
economy it is not possible to recreate the exact relationships that 
existed at some prior date, or to impose static conditions, without 
destroying the dynamic qualities essential to progress and growth. 

The outstanding accomplishment recorded in the history of our 
economic development is the amazing progress made in raising 
the standard of living to levels never before attained. What 
perhaps is too little understood is the process by which this was 
achieved. It was a process of continuous reductions of costs and 
prices of the goods and services which people needed and desired ; 
reductions not necessarily as measured in terms of money values, 
but in the ability of people to exchange their service for an in- 
creasing quantity of goods and services coincident with a decrease 
in hours of work required. This result has been achieved through 
passing on to the whole body of consumers the gains flowing from 
technological progress and from providing workers with better 
tools and more efficient methods of production. 

There is great danger that, following this war, efforts will be 
made arbitrarily to maintain price relationships existing at the 
war’s end, instead of facilitating the adjustments that may be 
essential to the attainment of an equilibrium that will enable the 
various groups engaged in productive activities to buy each 
other’s products with their own. Such efforts to maintain current 
price relationships would tend to crystalize maladjustments and 
distortions, restrict the markets for goods on which costs have 
been increased, and cause unemployment. Such unemployment 
in turn leads to a demand that government should undertake 
public works beyond any justifiable need, through government 
deficit financing, as a means of providing work for the unemployed 
and of maintaining the total dollar national income, without 
regard to the fact that this will not produce an equivalent real 
national income, and without regard to the ultimate end of such 
a program. 


Financing of Business 


Regardless of what is done in all the fields above referred to, 
it will still not be possible to provide the jobs necessary to create 
and maintain prosperity in the postwar period and to make full 
use of the great postwar productive capacity of the nation... 
unless there are established those conditions which will assure an 
adequate flow of investment and venture capital into American 
industry. ... 

It must be recognized that “profits” represent a reward for the 
taking of risks, and that unless there is a hope of “profits” job- 
making risks will not be undertaken. . . . If one looks back over 
the development of our country he finds that there has been a 
direct and unfailing relationship between the volume of invest- 
ment and the ability of our workmen to find jobs. In periods of 
full investment there has been full employment; in periods when 
the public for one reason or another was unwilling to risk its 
savings in buying machines and buildings to be used for the pro- 
duction of goods, there has been unemployment, with our workers 
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unable to find jobs which would enable them to use their strength 
and their ability to turn out the commodities and perform the 
services which the public would like to have. 

Since investment is the means of increasing the productive 
capital of the nation it is of great importance that the investment 
function should be primarily in the hands of private enterprise, 
rather than in the hands of governmental agencies. Business has 
the primary function of utilizing the productive facilities of the 
nation for the creation of goods and services that people are 
willing to buy at prices which cover the costs of production. 
Governmental investment, on the other hand, is without the guid- 
ance provided by the expressed demands of consumers in the 
market place. Public investments take the form of “projects” 
without much regard to whether they will ever “pay out,” either 
in the commercial sense or in terms of the public interest. 


Public “Investment” a Dangerous Expedient 


Public investment can in our opinion be justified only on the 
basis of a clearly felt need for specific public works. The social 
dangers and wastes from an extravagant entry into the field 
of so-called public investment programs are so great that they 
should not be countenanced as a device for the relief of unem- 
ployment or for accomplishing other economic controls. 

. . » Many people assume that before there can be investment 
there must be purchasing power in the hands of the public for the 
buying of the products which are to be produced. This assumption 
is erroneous. Purchasing power comes from the production of 
goods and the rendering of services. A man producing a com- 
modity or rendering a service receives a wage. This wage con- 
stitutes his purchasing power and enables him to buy the products 
of his fellow workers. So it is throughout the entire economic 
system. In a word, it is investment which creates jobs, and jobs 
which create purchasing power. 

If there is to be assured adequate investment to provide fac- 
tories, machinery, and tools to give jobs to the workers of the 
nation in the postwar period, certain policies are necessary. In- 
vestment represents savings previously earned, but not immediately 
spent. There will not be such investment in plants and equipment 
unless there is a surplus available for investment, unless the 
public who have such surpluses are willing to make the invest- 
ment in the belief that it is reasonably secure and has a prospect 
of earning a return, and unless there are the proper organizations 
to bring borrower and lender together under mutually beneficial 
conditions. In practice this means the following: 

(a) There must be a tax system which makes possible the 
maintenance of adequate liquid working capital and the setting 
aside of adequate reserves, by industry, as well as the accumula- 
tion of a surplus by individuals. . . 

(b) There must be a general attitude on the part of govern- 
ment which will encourage the investment of such surpluses in 
private enterprise. This means specifically the avoiding of un- 
necessary disturbances to the confidence of the public in the long- 
term outlook of the individual enterprise system, such as is caused 
by governmental antagonism to privately conducted business, 
government competition with business, the imposition of unneces- 
sary restrictions, the substitution of discretionary regulations for 
clean-cut policies as formulated by law, or the sponsorship of 
measures which if enacted would place unbearable burdens upon 
our productive organization. 

(c) For centuries the prosperity periods of nations have been 
definitely linked up with the flow of private capital into indus- 
try. In recent years this flow of private capital has been impeded 
by over-restrictive laws and regulations governing the issuance 
of new securities. The average annual offering of new private 
capital issues for the decade beginning in 1920 was $3,750,000,000 ; 
during the next decade it was only $1,090,000,000. .. . 

This means that there should be a thorough and careful review 
of the present regulation of capital markets and security ex- 
changes with a view, not to lessening to any degree the protection 
of the public against fraud, but to removing those controls and 
eliminating those restrictions which contribute nothing to the 
protection of investors but are a needless hindrance to capital 
flotation, to trading in securities, and to speculative investment 
which starts new industries and provides new jobs. ... 

Without attempting to set forth in detail just how the labor 
relations problems of postwar years should be met, we believe 
the general principles to be followed should include: 
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(1) Recognition that monopoly and monopolistic practices in 
the field of labor are as harmful to the public interest as mo- 
nopoly or monopolistic practices are in either manufacture or 
distribution. 

(2) Recognition that the basic purpose of legislation designed 
to control wages and hours should be social and not economic, 
that it should be strictly confined to the social objectives of pre. 
venting exploitation and protecting a decent standard of living, 
Such legislation should never be designed or used to lift the 
whole wage structure, to prevent the employment of those per- 
sons who through part-time work can earn a portion of their 
upkeep, or to set a general wage standard for the country as a 
whole. 

(3) Recognition that the fixation of maximum wages by law 
is undesirable during peace times in all instances. It destroys 
the initiative of workmen, undermines the use of wages as an 
incentive for accomplishment, and makes it exceedingly difficult 
for employees to advance on the basis of demonstrated ability. 

(4) Recognition that the greatest fairness to employees is pro- 
moted when they are given an opportunity to advance; when 
they are placed in the jobs for which they are best fitted; when 
methods are established to measure their accomplishment; and 
when they are compensated in relation to the comparative value 
of the job on which they are working and the amount of work 
they perform. 

(5) Recognition that work training and retraining will be 
needed for many of those returning from the armed forces and 
those leaving war production jobs. 

(6) Recognition that the primary basis for selection, retention, 
and promotion of employees should be their ability, but that, 
where other factors are equal, length of previous service should 
be a governing factor in retention and promotion. 

(7) Recognition that employees have a right to represent 
themselves in dealing directly with their employers if they so 
desire, and that when they desire to have others represent them 
they should be entitled to choose such representatives without 
coercion of any kind. 

(8) Recognition that employees have an equal right to join or 
not to join a labor organization. 

(9) Recognition that labor unions should be held to a respon- 
sibility equal to that of business. 

(10) Recognition that while employees possess a right to quit 
work, either individually or collectively, they have no right to 
prevent others from working and no right to intimidate custom- 
ers. In the interest of employees, no strike should occur which 
has not been approved in a secret ballot by a majority of those 
directly involved. In the interest of the public, limitations may 
properly be placed upon the right to strike of employees engaged 
in essential public services, and strikes of government employees 
should be prohibited. 

(11) Recognition that collective negotiation between employ- 
ers and employees should be used for the purpose of finding the 
best possible, and the most just, solution of their mutual prob- 
lems, without compelling either to surrender basic principles, 
without establishing or requiring coercion of third parties, and 
without collusive agreements between them to the disadvantage 
of consumers. ... 


Agriculture 


The economic well-being of the American farmer after the 
war is of paramount importance to the whole national economy. 
The preservation of a prosperous and economically sound Amer- 
ican agriculture is necessary as a foundation of our national eco- 
nomic structure. The productive capacity of American agricul- 
ture in the years immediately after the war may be the means 
of preventing starvation in large sections of the world. : 

Industry, labor, and all other groups must. recognize this im- 
portant and essential place of the farmers as producers of food, 
large consumers of manufactured products, and employers of la- 
bor; and they must also recognize that there can be no sound, 
balanced economy unless the farmers have their fair share 
therein. ... 

We urge that the following suggestions, which represent the 
best practices and current thinking in industry, be considered 
by each manufacturing business management as an effective aid 
to meeting postwar problems: 

Recognize that business management has a responsibility to 
consumers to see that goods and services are made available at 
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fair prices; that it has a responsibility to its employees to main- 


es in tain maximum employment; that it has a responsibility to its 








Bes communities to help maintain sound civic and commercial con- 

eo” ditions; and that it has a responsibility to its stockholders to 

. earn a reasonable return on, and to protect, their investments. 

‘ened Avoid so far as possible rigid, inflexible prices and rigid, in- 

a flexible costs... - 

= Make every effort to bring about the ultimate restoration of 

‘a competition she OR If is through competition we get the rivalry 
among business enterprises which leads them to produce new 

au and better things at lower prices for consumers. 

eer Provide a fair wage determined with due regard to the nature, 

“ quantity, and quality of the work, and to all the conditions under 

he which it is performed, including skill, accomplishment, responsi- 

traue bility, experience, physical demands, and hazards. . . . 

Ss an 

ficult 

pro- 

when 

when A booklet issued by the Committee for Economic Develop- 

and (ment (care Department of Commerce, Washington) is entitled 

value [§“Preparing for High Levels of Employment When the War 

work [ Ends.” It examines the task which the nation faces in provid- 
ing jobs when peace comes—both for returning soldiers and for 

1 be such of the present working force who will desire to continue 

and @ in employment. The Committee for Economic Development is 
not a governmental body despite the fact that it has its head- 

tion, quarters in the Department of Commerce. Its members are all 

that, [business and industrial leaders, the chairman being Paul Hoffman 

ould = [§ of the Studebaker Corporation. 

Some government officials do not believe that private industry 
sent can successfully provide all the post-war employment which will 
Y SO Bbe sought—and, consequently, are preparing huge programs of 
hem public works expenditures to “take up the slack.” There are 
hout many dangers in such a program, among them (1) that it would 

entail large taxes on free enterprise, thereby constricting private 
n or employing power and engendering demands for still more work- 
making government outlays; (2) that such large untaxed “in- 
pon- §vestment” by the government would inevitably compete inequit- 
: ably with tax-paying private enterprise—carrying the country a 
quit Biong way toward socialist totalitarianism; (3) that a large gov- 
t to Bemnment public works program, on top of the war outlay, would 
‘om- entail further large federal deficits, threatening the solvency of 
hich the whole monetary and credit structure of the country. 
hose Despite such grave and obvious dangers to large “make-work” 
may {| federal expenditures, the opinion prevails that the electorate has 
ged Pi heen “conditioned” to the acceptance of Uncle Sam as a job- 
yees fi maker; and that they would choose that expedient in preference 
to suffering large-scale unemployment. The only likely alterna- 
loy- Fi tive to the foregoing (so goes the argument) is for private en- 
the terprise to prepare the largest possible “reservoir” of jobs in ad- 
rob-  B vance of the war’s end—and, by this means, forestall public con- 
a sent to the government’s embarking on large-scale deficit-social- 
” im. To provide leadership in this important undertaking is the 
age task of the Committee for Economic Development, and in the 
above-named pamphlet it tells what its job is, and the help this 
project needs from everybody in a responsible position in busi- 
tess or industry. This information is, thus, something with 
the which every intelligent person of non-socialist leanings, in his 
my- f own interest, needs to be familiar. 
her- The pamphlet points cut that in 1940—the last full year of 
ecO- f Peace—46.6 million people were gainfully employed, less than a 
cul- million of them in war work and in the armed services. By the 
ans end of 1943, 71 millions will be employed—29 million of them 
: either in the armed services or on war work. When the war 
a ends, industry will have to find jobs at peacetime work for about 
4 , 2 27 million more people than are now so employed. This means 
Be that factories doing war work will have to shift to peace-fime 
: i Products to keep most of their present employees working—and 
ia that 7 million more jobs will have to be found for returning 
os setvice men. 
iil To accomplish this task—and thus forestall socialist totali- 
a 4 farjanism—the Committee is endeavoring to enlist each industrial 


company in a program of surveying its post-war market and 
Production possibilities, to the end that, at the war’s finish, no 


i to ° . o,° ° 
period of recession and “waiting to see” will be necessary. A 
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Provide for management research to review every present, 
prospective, and possible activity of the company with a view to 
developing new products and increasing productive efficiency, 
thereby protecting the future welfare of the company, its custom- 
ers, and its employees. 

Carry on research which will increase productivity to permit 
lower unit costs of production and lower prices to consumers, 
and will discover methods of improving existing products and 
finding new uses for them. Such research should include the 
possibility of wider industrial use for agricultural products. .. . 

Have ready for immediate adoption in the postwar period 
plans and methods for retraining the large number of employees 
who are now engaged in war production work of a special char- 
acter and those who will be returned to industrial work from 
the armed forces. 


ty Other Informative Pamphlets on Post-War Prospects 


number of large companies have already made surveys of this 
kind—and information and assistance is available from the Com- 
mittee for others who may wish to do the same. The booklet 
gives a brief bibliography of practical literature available for the 
guidance of managements who are concerned at what their post- 
war prospects are likely to be. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has issued 
several instructive bulletins entitled “Post-War Readjustments.” 
Bulletin No. 1 in this series, for instance, discusses the question : 
“Why plan for the post-war period?” The author is Dr. E. P. 
Schmidt, economist for the Chamber’s committee on economic 
policy, and there is a short foreword by E. V. O’Daniel, chair- 
man of that committee (who, as vice-president of one of the na- 
tion’s largest chemical concerns, is himself a practical economist 
of great understanding). This booklet takes the hot air out of 
the discussion on “planning” and gets right down to earth, show- 
ing why, if business people who can do this job don’t do it—it 
is sure to be attempted by bureaucrats who can’t; with unhappy 
prospects for private enterprise and political freedom. 

“Collapse or Boom at the End of the War” is a Brookings 
Institution (Washington, D. C.) pamphlet (price 25 cents) by 
Harold G. Moulton and Karl Schlotterbeck. It reminds us of 
economic developments at the end of previous wars (1812, Civil 
and World War I) and then examines the peculiar conditions of 
the present war which are likely to produce similar or different 
conditions. Dr. Moulton is one of the nation’s deservedly best- 
known economists, and his conclusions here, as usual, go right to 
the heart of the problem, are logical and are stated clearly. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, has issued several pamphlets which are helpful in 
understanding the economic changes which war is producing, and 
what future developments are likely to be. One such publica- 
tion, by the eminent authority, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, is 
entitled “Wartime ‘Prosperity’ and the Future” (price 35 cents). 
It reviews—by generalization and specific instances—the more 
important economic changes which the war has occasioned in 
our economic life. It compares the effects on specific industries 
in World War II with World War I, and then discusses the 
conditions which, most likely, will bear on what happens to the 
nation economically at the war’s close. 

The proposals which the government “planners” are preparing 
are reviewed realistically, but it is suggested that, before long, 
the people may be somewhat too weary of governmental controls 
to wish to perpetuate them indefinitely. On the other hand, a 
word of caution is directed at those who are limning a roseate 
picture of the post-bellum prosperity it may be possible for us.to 
achieve under private enterprise. The difficulties in the way of 
such a fortunate outcome are many, and success in this direction 
will not likely be attained if these difficulties are glossed over in 
amateurish enthusiasm and, hence, are not attacked with suff- 
cient candor and understanding. Recollection that some of the 
most conspicuous cheer-leading for private enterprise is now be- 
ing done by highway enthusiasts, who belie their professed prin- 
ciples by demanding that 3 billions annually be spent on roads 
in the immediate post-war years, is just one of the instances 
which could be cited to show that Dr. Mitchell’s misgivings are 
justifiable. 
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Effects of “Featherbed” Rules on 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 


Reports to Interstate Commerce Commission show reduc- 
tions in output of service and traffic per employee in train, 


engine and yard service in 


HERE has been a long controversy regarding the 
| effects of “featherbed” rules on the number of men 
the railways have to employ, and on the conse- 
quent operating costs they have to incur, to render any 
given amount of service. The issue of “featherbedding” 
was squarely raised between George P. McNear, Jr., 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the train 
service brotherhoods in 1941. The controversy resulted 
in a strike. The strike resulted in adoption of govern- 
ment operation of the T. P. & W. beginning in April, 
1942. Its operation has since been conducted by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, which first appointed John 
W. Barriger III as federal manager, and later appointed 
Holly Stover to succeed him. 

The Director of Defense Transportation, Joseph B. 
Eastman, on July 1, 1942, announced the establishment 
of schedules, wages and working rules that “are in con- 
sonance with those generally prevailing upon the railroads 
of the country.” There has since been controversy 
regarding the comparative operating results secured by 
Mr. McNear during the period prior to December, 1941, 
under the rules he then had in effect, and the operating 
results secured by ODT since April 1, 1942, and especially 
under the rules in effect since July 1, 1942. Mr. McNear 
made a statement of his position on this matter to the 
House Military Affairs Committee last week, as is 
reported in the news pages in this issue. 

The Railway Age had copied from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission data reported to it 


1942 compared with 1941 


for the eight months April-November, 1941, inclusive, 
when the T. P. & W. was being operated by Mr. McNear, 
and for the eight months April-November, 1942, inclu- 
sive, during which it was operated by ODT. These data 
show the numbers of employees in engine, train and yard 
service, and also gross ton-miles and net ton-miles of 
freight service, in each month of the two periods. Com- 
putations based on them show gross ton-miles and net 
ton-miles per employee monthly. The data were selected 
and computations made for one purpose—viz., to ascer- 
tain whether they would show differences in operating 
results under the rules that Mr. McNear had in effect 
in April-November, 1941, inclusive, and the rules in effect 
under ODT operation in July-November, 1942, inclusive. 
The data from the records of the Commission, and the 
results of computation based upon them, are given in an 
accompanying table. 


Wage Increase Must Be Allowed For 


In comparing the “train, engine and yard cost data” 
allowance must be made for the fact that basic wages were 
higher in April-November, inclusive, 1942, than in April- 
November, inclusive, 1941, because of general advances 
in wages on all railways which became partly effective in 
September, October and November, 1941, and were in 
full effect throughout 1942. 

Mr. McNear acquired the T. P. & W. at foreclosure 
sale in 1926, when it was threatened with abandonment, 








Number of Employees (Mid-month count) 
Train and engine service 
Yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers 
Total train, engine and yard 
Performance Data 
Freight train-miles: 
Total 
Per employee in train and engine service 
Per employee in train, engine and yard service 
Gross Ton-Miles, excl. loco. & tender (thousands): 
Total 
Per employee in train and engine service 
Per employee in train, engine and yard service 
Net Ton-Miles (thousands) : 
Total 
Per employee in train and engine service 
Per employee in train, engine and yard service 
Train, Engine & Yard Wage-Cost Data 
Compensation—Train and engine service employees 
Compensation—Yardmasters, switch tenders & Saolints 
Total compensation—Train, engine and yard employees 
Averages—Train & Engine Service: 
Cents per train-mile 
Cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
Cents per 1,000 net ton-miles 
Averages—Train, Engine & Yard: 
Cents per train-mile 
Cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
Cents per 1,000 net ton-miles 
Gross ton-miles per train-mile 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour 
Net ton-miles per train-mile 
Net ton-miles per mile of road per day 


$14,562 
1,113 
15,675 
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Toledo, Peoria & Western Oper- 


June 


1 May July 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
60 58 86 - 62 82 67 108 
6 9 8 10 9 9 8 


66 67 94 72 91 76 116 


26,516 
338 
315 


35,235 
526 
464 


33,208 33,783 
553 582 
503 504 


39,425 
458 
419 


34,045 
549 
473 


36,199 
441 
398 

57,385 


541 
503 


46,854 54,764 
756 668 
651 602 


52,023 
776 
685 


39,928 
665 
605 


48,568 
837 
725 


61,743 
718 
657 

27,589 
255 


238 


17,920 
299 
272 


26,204 
305 
279 


20,639 
356 
308 


$14,449 $15,254 
008 1,261 


19,493 24,770 
314 302 
272 


$15,425 $18,150 
; 1,157 1,252 1,230 
15,459 16,515 20,945 16,677 19,380 


as 45 50 45 50 67 
31 32 33 33 42 
74 76 79 73 


20,923 
312 

275 
$19,392 


271 
$24,534 


1,654 
26,188 


$19,788 


49 54 
36 35 
86 78 
1,521 
30,629 
688 
3,455 


49 53 

34 34 

80 80 
1,445 1,585 
28,353 30,001 
614 673 
2,786 3,537 


1,603 
30,488 
757 
3,724 


1,381 
27,464 
575 
2,719 


595 
2,824 
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108 
8 
116 


26,516 
338 


315 


57,385 
541 
503 


27 589 
255 


238 


14,534 
1,654 
6,188 


67 

42 

89 

72 

45 
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1,603 
0,488 
757 
3,724 
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and soon afterward became president. Its gross earnings 
per mile of road increased from $4,868 in 1926 to $9,139 
in 1929; and a deficit per mile of $955 in 1925 and $300 
in 1926 was converted into net operating income per 
mile of $1,500 in 1929. Throughout the depression its 
gross earnings remained larger than before Mr. McNear 
acquired it, and it made net operating income in each 
year. In 1941 its gross earnings were $11,440 per mile 
and its net operating income $1,915 per mile. 

Throughout this period Mr. McNear succeeded in 
applying operating rules different, especially in train, 
engine and yard service, from those generally prevailing 
on Class I railways—rules avoiding “featherbedding,” or 
at least including much less of it. He became involved in 
a controversy over these rules with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen late in 1940. Direct negotia- 
tions were terminated early in 1941, when the brother- 
hoods refused to alter their demands for changes in rules. 
The brotherhoods called in a mediator from the National 
Mediation Board, and conferences were held until the 
fall of 1941. 

Mr. McNear then suggested to the National Mediation 
Board the appointment of an impartial commission to 
consider the controversy and report its findings and rec- 
ommendations. The Mediation Board rejected this pro- 
posal, and on November 21 advised the parties that in 
its judgment “all practical methods provided in the Rail- 
way Labor Act for our adjusting the dispute have been 
exhausted, without effecting a settlement.” On Novem- 
ber 29 the brotherhoods circulated a strike ballot and on 
December 6 ordered a strike. Mr. McNear urged the 
National Mediation Board to recommend to President 
Roosevelt the appointment of an emergency board under 
the Railway Labor Act. Instead, the board demanded 
that the T. P. & W. agree to arbitrate under the Railway 
Labor Act. Mr. McNear declined arbitration under the 
Railway Labor Act—as he had a legal right to do, and as, 
in fact, it had been declined by all the railway labor unions 
in their wage controversy with all the large railways only 
a short time before. 

On December 21 employees in train and engine service 
were notified that new schedules of rates and rules which 
had previously been submitted by Mr. McNear would be 
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put in effect on December 29; and on December 28 
approximately one hundred employees in train and en- 
gine service went out in strike. The remaining five hun- 
dred employees in other classes of service remained at 
work. 

On February 27 the controversy was considered at a 
hearing of the War Labor Board, which ordered arbi- 
tration under the Railway Labor Act, which the railway 
management declined. On March 21, 1942, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order directing the seizure 
of the railway and its subsequent operation by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The accompanying table omits data for the period De- 
cember, 1941, to March, 1942, inclusive, because there 
was constant trouble during this period, and strike condi- 
tions during the last three months of it. Mr. McNear had 
new rules in effect in January, February and March, 1942, 
but, because of the strike, their effects were not adequately 
tested. 


T. P. & W. Performance per Employee Declined 


Like other railways, the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
had much more traffic in 1942 than in 1941; and prob- 
ably if it had been under the same management through- 
out both years it would, like other railways, have had 
more train, engine and yard employees in 1942 than in 
1941. The increase in the number of employees in 1942 
undoubtedly does, nevertheless, throw some light on the 
difference in effects produced by the rules that Mr. Mc- 
Near had in effect in 1941, and those that ODT had in 
effect in 1942. . 

The most significant figures in the table, however, are 
those giving “performance data.” Comparison of these 
data with corresponding data for the Class I railways 
shows that output per employee on the T. P. & W. de- 
clined in most of the eight months of 1942, whereas on 
Class I railways as a whole it increased in every month. 
On the T. P. & W. gross ton-miles per employee in train 
and engine service declined in every month, whereas on 
Class I railways gross ton-miles per employee in such 
service increased in every month from 5 to 23 per cent. 
On the T. P. & W. net ton-miles per employee increased 
in two months and declined in five months,—May, June, 








ating Results in 1941 and 1942 


August September October November 

1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Number of Employees (Mid-month count) 
67 104 66 105 79 110 70 BOE ecvi cds cedadeseeereetuatedakcani Train and engine service 
9 12 8 11 9 11 8 ROS 66cc ddan eme decacasas Yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers 
76 116 74 116 88 121 78 BGS (eG acdawcdcswasetteceetaenatenws Total train, engine and yard 
Performance Data 
. Freight train-miles: 
35,974 37,030 34,971 35,580 39,398 41,300 36,292 GOGOE accede wees tdesbdde teen des dsennadedd eaten judeun Total 
537 356 530 339 499 375 518 SOG ceciseveccecsdccccers Per employee in train and engine service 
473 319 473 307 448 341 465 OOM nde centss veces Per onetere in train, engine and yard service 
Gross Ton-Miles, excl. loco. & tender (thousands) : 
54,016 64,048 52,044 60,063 56,463 74,650 53,174 OUAE os dis vc'san ccs icetkbaphikadatanssaega Leena tae aaa Total 
806 616 789 572 715 679 760 MEY dSas na cacie nN ccamaee Per employee in train and engine service 
711 552 703 518 642 617 682 LO Er etree ae se Per employee in train, engine and yard service 
Net Ton-Miles (thousands) : 
23,202 30,757 22,736 28,206 24,155 36,311 21,803 SEAS © ac cencccdedudcandeegsacetsdessa coc usacedecuntaseaeewu Total 
346 296 344 269 306 330 311 QUES oxi atek we ecewaate Per employee in train and engine service 
305 265 307 243 274 300 280 SAG) fwurnavaaeheaes Per employee in train, engine and yard service 
Train, Engine & Yard Wage-Cost. Data 
$19,342 $25,733 $21,268 $24,524 $19,224 $29,715 $18,494 S26-568 > ccxvesgudors Compensation—Train and engine service employees 
1,274 2,255 1,725 2,369 1,252 2,417 1,224 7 ee Compensation—Yardmasters, switch tenders & hostlers 
18,616 27,988 22,993 26,893 20,476 32,132 19,718 1 C7 Serer Total compensation—Train, engine and yard employees 
Averages—Train & Engine Service: 
48 69 61 69 49 72 51 ME ince aiades edhe chddutidesencedeeauueekte Cents per train-mile 
32 40 41 41 34 40 35 QE ki vvecs cb acecaueneedswunen Cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
75 84 94 87 80 82 85 SF bc evkin Mode Peckwad deiatautmaginus- Cents per 1,000 net ton-miles 
Averages—Train, Engine & Yard: 
52 76 66 76 52 78 54 FE paivce se kad ceeudttateaddasddacedadeuakel Cents per train-mile 
34 44 44 45 36 43 37 OS. Seceks occspn dasaseseeeunedas Cents per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
80 91 101 95 85 88 90 92). cwincnanes ceed eoneeen uanemaacees Cents per 1,000 net ton-miles 
1,505 1,754 1,490 1,699 1,436 1,825 1,466 ROG. Soc ccscsdcssnnseeavenseataneead Gross ton-miles per train-mile 
29,876 32,947 28,564 32,821 27,529 34,640 27,255 HAAR: i dain auc bele den Was eas ea waa man eos Gross ton-miles per train-hour 
647 842 651 798 614 888 601 Bias cn penaes creda ceMhadeeccenewed Net ton-miles per train-mile 
3,132 4,151 3,171 3,934 3,260 4,901 3,041 GIR nae cent watoasmidagads Net ton-miles per mile of road per day 
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July, August, and September. On the Class I railways 
net ton-miles per employee increased in every month 
from 10 to 39 per cent. 

It is difficult to make satisfactory comparisons includ- 
ing yard employees because on the T. P. & W. there is 
virtually no passenger service for yard employees to 
render. However, when the yard employees are included, 
the figures show a similar trend. There were-declines on 
the T. P. & W. in gross ton-miles per employee in train, 
engine and yard service in every month and declines in 
net ton-miles per employee in five out of eight months— 
including July, August, September and November. On 
the Class I railways, gross ton-miles per employee in train, 
engine and yard service increased in every month from 
2 per cent to 17 per cent, and net ton-miles from 13 per 
cent to 41 per cent. 

As already stated, allowance must be made for the fact 
that basic wages were higher in 1942 than in 1941. Never- 
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theless, the fact cannot be disregarded that the reductions 
in output per employees on the T. P. & W. did enhance 
the tendency of the advances in wages to increase its 
labor costs per unit of service rendered and per unit of 
traffic handled. 

Labor costs per freight train-mile in train and engine 
service increased in seven out of eight months; per 1,000 
gross ton-miles, in six out of eight months; and per 
1,000 net ton-miles declined in three months and increased 
in four,—April, May, August and October. Labor costs 
per train-mile in train, engine and yard service increased 
in seven out of eight months ; per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 
six out of eight months — including every month after 
June ; and per 1,000 net ton-miles declined in three months 
and increased in three—August, October and November. 

The principal controversy is about the effects of the 
changes in rules on results of operation; and, as regards 
that, the record can speak for itself. 


Wood Preservers Hold Meeting 


Consider committee report and transact routine 
business—No address or special subjects presented 


EETING under conditions that forbade a full- 
M time convention, approximately 125 railway men 

and others interested in the preservation and use 
of wood, assembled at Chicago, on April 27, for a one- 
day session of the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association. Originally 
planned to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, the arrangement 
was changed and the meeting held at Chicago to give 
opportunity to the largest number of members and 
guests to attend with the minimum amount of travel, 
this decision being based on the request of the ODT to 
lighten the burden of transportation. Only committee 
reports and the most essential items of business were 
considered. 

Both sessions of the meeting were presided over by 
W. F. Conyers, Jr., vice-president and treasurer, Tay- 
lor-Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C., as president. In 
his review of the work of the association during a year 
under war conditions, he said that while much of the 
work of the wood-preserving industry is difficult to eval- 
uate in specific terms at this time, both the industry 
and the association have made substantial contributions 
. to winning the war. 

Despite the drains that have been made by military 
requirements, death and other causes, the membership 
was increased by 14 during the year, and 12 members 
were transferred to life memberships, and 10 were taken 
by death. 

He also mentioned the extent to which treated wood 
has been accepted as a permanent material of construc- 
tion, partly owing to the shortage of metals for ordinary 
uses. He cautioned, however, that, because of the ex- 
panded facilities for the production of metals, both they 
and synthetic materials will give treated wood the keenest 
kind of competition in the post-war period. 

At the closing session, the following officers were 
elected : President, R. H. Colley, engineer, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York; first vice-president, Walter P. 
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Arnold, technical director, Wood Preserving division, 
Koppers Company, Orrville, Ohio ; second vice-president, 
S. D. Hicks, vice-president, Southern Wood Preserving 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, re-elected, Horace L. 
Dawson; members of the Executive committee, J. S. 
Giddings, inspector, treating department, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.; and G. B. McGough, 
superintendent, Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky. 

The association adopted an amendment to the by-laws 
providing that future annual meetings shall be held on the 
fourth Tuesday in April, instead of January, as heretofore. 

Departing from the position which it has maintained so 
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consistently for many years, the association, in recognition 
of the widespread use of other preservatives, last year 
instructed the Committee on Preservatives to “present 
standards (specifications) for preservatives in actual com- 
mercial use, other than those covered by present stand- 
ards.” In line with this instruction, the committee, of 
which J. S. Giddings, inspector, A. T. & S. F., is chair- 
man, presented specifications for chromated zinc chloride, 
Tanalith and zinc meta arsenite. Two other specifications 
were also presented, one covering methods of analysis for 
salt preservatives and the other covering methods for 
determining the penetration of salt preservatives. 

Another section of the report contained a tabulation of 
piles in trestles built by the Southern Pacific from 1912 
to 1917, during which period low-residue creosotes were 
used for treating the piles, and from 1918 to 1921, when 
the piles were treated with high-residue creosotes. It 
was shown that of the 2,343 piles included in the first 
group, 425, or 18 per cent, had been renewed to 1942. 
The average life of the failed piles was 23.51 years and of 
the 1,918 piles remaining in service, 28.47 years. In the 
high-residue group, 789 piles were driven; 57, or 7 per 
cent, had failed; and 732 remained in service at the end 
of 1942. The average service life of the failed piles in 
this group was 16 years, and of those still in service, 
22.76 years. 


Specifications 


For many years, one of the important tasks that the 
association has set for itself has been the development and 
perfection of specifications for the treatment of various 
species of timber. In pursuit of this objective, last year a 
committee presented for adoption as a tentative standard, 
a specification for the pressure treatment of southern pine 
ties and lumber. The committee recommended this year 
the addition of a permissive provision for steam cleaning 
the timbers after the completion of treatment, but before 
they are removed from the retort ; and a requirement that 
increment borings for inspection of penetration must be 
made at approximately the center of tangential surfaces of 
20 pieces from each charge, including some from each 
tram. 

Another committee which has been studying the possi- 
bility of treating intermountain fir and western hemlock 
in accordance with the specifications for treating Douglas 
fir, reported that further study of this subject will be 
necessary, and recommended a change in the personnel 


‘of the committee to include those who have practical 


knowledge of the treatment of these species. 

Making its fifth progress report under an instruction 
to prepare specifications for the pressure treatment of oak 
ties and lumber, a committee, of which J. E. Mausteller, 
chief tie and timber inspector, S. A. L. was chairman, 








Recommended Minimum Retentions of Preservative for 
Red Oak and White Oak Ties and Lumber 
Creosote and creosote- 


Zinc Creosote and creosote- coal tar mixtures 
—" coal — (In — waters) 
7 fe Ib. 


Red oak 
Lumber 4 in. or less in 
thickness. mai. wah vow « 0.75* 7 Refusal, minimum 10 
Timber and Ties 4 to 8 
in, in thickness........ 0.75* 6 Refusal, minimum 10 
Timber over 8 in. in 
thicknesi: oui. gccnse ens 0.75” 6 Refusal, minimum 10 
hite oak 
Lumber 4 in, or less in 
ee ee ne 0.50* Refusal Refusal 
Timber and Ties 4 to 8 
in. in thickness ...... 0.50* Refusal Refusal 
imber over 8 in. in 
Pickneep > Give desaceces 0.50* Refusal Refusal 


_—_— 


* When used in contact with the soil a 50 per cent increase is required. 
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presented in 1941 and 1942, respectively, recommenda- 
tions on the minimum penetration for red oak and white 
oak, and this year, made recommendations for minimum 
retentions of preservatives by these species, in accordance 
with the accompanying table. 

Continuing its consideration of the treatment of south- 
ern pine piles by pressure processes, a committee which 
has previously presented a specification which was adopted 
as a tentative standard, recommended that the specifica- 
tion be continued in its tentative status for the present. 
It reported that a preliminary analysis of data which it 
has gathered on many thousands of piles treated at widely 
separated plants showed such wide variations in results 
that the need for further study of the whole subject was 
indicated. 

Pressure treatment of red cedar poles has been under 
consideration for some time, and this year the committee 
having charge of the studies presented a complete spe- 
cification for adoption as a tentative standard. In its 
report the committee stated that while poles of this species 
have been given full-length pressure treatment for a num- 
ber of years, the majority of such poles have received only 
a non-pressure butt treatment, and that the additional 
protection afforded by pressure treatment is particularly 
desirable for poles with relatively thick sapwood, that are 
set in areas where climatic conditions favor decay. In 
this connection, a committee studying the treatment of 
poles by non-pressure processes reported that, while some 
progress had been made in the evaluation of the several 
methods of treatment now under consideration, more data 
on these methods should be obtained and more methods of 
treatment should be included in the study before safe 
conclusions can be drawn as to the relative merits of the 
various treatments. 

One of the important items involved in the treatment of 
wood is a determination of the cubic contents of any charge 
so that the retention of preservative per unit of volume 
can be determined accurately. In the case of piles, poles 
and other round timbers of varying diameter a number of 
different systems for making this determination have 
grown up. The Committee on Inspection reported that a 
study of 2,383 southern pine, Douglas fir and oak piles 
from various sections of the country, and of 778 Norway 
and lodgepole-pine ties gave widely varying results. Tak- 
ing the sum of the volumes of a series of truncated cones 
as the true volume and calling it 100 per cent, the six 
other methods of measurement studied gave results rang- 
ing from 122.1 per cent to as low as 89.1 per cent. This 
study is to be continued. 

This committee also submitted a new definition of treat- 
ment to refusal, as follows: 

Material shall be construed as treated to refusal when, the 
temperature and pressure being constant or increasing within a 
range consistent with good practice on the material being treated, 
the absorption in Douglas fir and upland oak, in each of any 
two consecutive half-hourly periods is not more than two per 
cent of the quantity already injected. In all other species, when 
the absorption in any half-hourly period is not more than one- 
half of one per cent of the quantity already injected. 


Service Records 


From the beginning, the association has recognized the 
value of knowledge of the actual performance of treated 
timber and has given large consideration to service rec- 
ords. The Committee on Tie Service Records, of which 


.W. J. Burton, assistant to chief engineer, Missouri Pacific, 


is chairman, presented reports on ties placed in test sec- 
tions in tracks of the C. M. St. P. & P. and the C. B. & Q. 
These tests, in which a wide variety of timber given 
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various forms of treatment have been under observation 
for periods ranging from 15 to 32 years, are yielding data 
as to service life that are of high value. 

In the Milwaukee tests, the life of untreated ties ranged 
from 6.4 years for untreated maple to 13.3 years for un- 
treated Douglas fir; while the life of the treated ties 
ranged from 13.4 years for chestnut treated with zinc 
chloride to an estimated life of 47 years for maple treated 
with semirefined paraffin oil, for red oak given the same 
treatment and for red oak treated by the Card process. 
In addition, so few of the red oak ties treated with creo- 


sote by both the full-cell and the Rueping processes and _ 


inserted in 1911 have failed, that no estimate of their prob- 
able life can yet be made. 

In the Burlington tests, which included 24,874 ties of 
20 species, which were inserted in 1909 and 1910, only a 
few of the creosoted ties remain in service, the estimated 
average life being slightly more than 29 years. 

The actual life of untreated ties in these tests averaged 
5.4 years, while those treated by the Card and Burnett 
processes gave average service of 19 and 16 years 
respectively. 

The Committee on Marine Piling Service Records, of 
which A. S. Daniels, superintendent of the Texas & New 
Orleans railroad’s Wood Preservation Plant was chair- 
man, presented detailed data regarding docks, piers and 
other structures of the Southern Pacific in San Francisco 
bay. Data were also given on the performance record of 
13,869 creosoted Douglas fir piles driven in four wharves 
by the Northern Pacific, in Seattle harbor. The. report 
also included information concerning the performance of 
a considerable number of piles treated by the mineralized- 
cell process, an adaptation of the Boucheric process de- 
veloped in France about 1840, and placed in highway 
structures in Washington and Oregon, in waters infested 
by marine borers. 

Data presented by the Committee on Post Service Rec- 
ords covered tests that have not been reported recently 
and included such preservatives as borax, bordx-boracic 
acid, chlorinated phenols, as well as chromated zinc 
chloride and creosote. 

Another committee, of which H. A. Haenseler, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, is chairman, reported on 25 
pole-line installations, three of which are on the A. T. & 
S. F., one is a Postal Telegraph—Cable Company instal- 
lation and the remainder are public utility lines. Twenty- 
one of the installations were made with creosoted poles, 
two lines were given treatment with ZMA, one with 


creosote and Montan wax and the poles in the remaining 
line were untreated. The ages of the lines ranged from 
5 to 25 years, the oldest line, located in Wisconsin, con- 
taining 625 western red-cedar butt-treated poles, showing 
a removal of 70 per cent of the original poles, with the re- 
maining 188 poles all showing evidence of decay. In 
contrast, a line 19 years old containing 1,300 southern- 
pine-poles, given an empty-cell treatment with creosote, 
located in Northern Indiana, had 1,272 of the original 
poles in service in 1942, the other 28 having been removed 
to accommodate a highway change. 


Other Reports 


In a report on the Uses of Treated Wood for Car 
Lumber, a committee of which H. R. Condon, vice-presi- 
dent, Wood Preserving division, Koppers Company, is 
chairman, gave informatiori with respect to the use of 
2,175,000 ft. b.m. of treated wood, including creosoted 
decking, nailing sills and coal-car sides, and ZMA decking 
and running boards, by the St. Louis-San Francisco, in 
1942. According to the report, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville used 554,289 ft. b.m., of which 237,411 ft. b.m. was 
creosoted gum for decking for flat cars; and the Illinois 
Central used 650,000 ft. b.m. for 600 stock cars in addi- 
tion to 160,000 ft. b.m. of creosoted black gum for deck- 
ing 100 flat cars. Other roads mentioned in the report 
as having used treated timber in Car Construction in- 
cluded the D. & R. G. W., the Southern, the B. & M., the 
C. & O., the A.-C. L., the A. T. & S. F. and the T. & P. 
In addition, the report stated that in 1942, the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. and the American Car 
& Foundry Company built a total of 550 steel-frame, 25- 
ton, narrow-gage, steel-frame, single-sheathed box cars 
for South American railways. 

In its report on the Diversified Uses of Treated Wood, 
the committee handling this subject, of which the late 
A. R. Joyce, district sales manager, Wood Preserving 
division, Koppers Company, was chairman, presented a 
code of recommended practice for the use of pressure- 
treated lumber in protecting buildings against decay and 
subterranean termites. This code provides that all mem- 
bers in contact with the ground must be treated with 
creosote, with a net retention of not less than 8 Ib. per 
cu. ft. of wood. It also provides for a choice of preserva- 
tives for other members not in contact with the ground, 
but requires pressure treatment with a specified retention 
for each of the preservatives. 





“Many of us are familiar with the type of social worker 
who is so busy doing good to others that he neglects his 
own wife and children. That type seems to be appearing 
also in the domain of international effort. I for one distrust 
world planners who do not give sufficient thought to the 
happiness and prosperity of their own countries. There are 
men—honest, high-minded men—who think they are raising 
the living standards of the world when they merely succeed 
in lowering the living standards of America. I contend 
that we shall be able to weight the post-war scales in favor 
of peace and prosperity for mankind only if we continue to 
preserve and strengthen the economic system which gave 
us that capacity. 

“It is more fashionable nowadays to speak the language 
of philanthropy. But I prefer to speak the language of en- 
lightened self-interest. Winston Churchill has had the cour- 
age to tell his own people and the world at large that he 


—From an Address by Eric A. Johnston, President U. S. C. of C. 





Why Discard the System Which Made America Strong ? 


does not intend to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. Without entering into polemics about the British 
Empire, one cannot help admiring his realism and his cour- 
age. 

“It seems to me that we Americans ought to muster 
enough of the same sort of realism and courage to assert 
plainly that we do not propose to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the American system of life; that we are determined 
to preserve the free enterprise economy, the superior levels 
of existence and the unsullied democratic institutions that 
have given us world leadership. We should not be squeam- 
ish about admitting that this is a self-interest approach. 

“It is against this background that those of us concerned 
with preserving peace must watch and judge any tendency 
to put more and yet more authority into the hands of any 
government and particularly into the hands of our gov- 
ernment.” 
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Transportation 


Budd urges need for more materials, especially rails, 


AILROADS, having been “victims of their own 
R efficiency” in their failure to obtain an equitable 

share} of materials, are now at the point where 
they need “three things vitally,” and the first of them is 
track rail—jith locomotives and cars the runners-up— 
according td Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and former transportation member of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense. r. Budd spoke thus at the conference on 
“Wartime [[ransportation Problems” held this week in 
connection ‘with the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Director Joseph B. Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation agreed with Mr. Budd “entirely on rail,” 
but he went on to point out that continuing short-rations 
for transport must be expected with an “astounding 
amount” of materials going into direct war production. 
Mr. Eastman did say, however, that there would be addi- 
tional locomotives this year, probably as many as the shops 
can turn out in view of their conversions to war work. 





Allocators Should Heed Voices of Experience 


Because he is of the opinion that the advice of men 
like Mr. Eastman and experienced transport executives 
“has not been given the heed it should have been” by 
government agencies which decide on material and man- 
power allocations, Mr. Budd welcomed President Roose- 
velt’s action of last week, appointing the O. D. T. direc- 
tor to membership on the War Production Board. He 
hopes there will be a follow-through to action taking the 
railroads out of the “civilian” class and official recogni- 
tion of them as “part of the war effort.” 

Participating in the transportation conference, in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Budd and Eastman, were other O. D. T. 
officials, including Henry F. McCarthy, director of the 
Division of Traffic Movement; Guy A. Richardson, di- 
rector of the Division of Local Transport, and Richard 
Stickel, assistant to the director of the Division of Mo- 
tor Transport; also G. H. Shafer, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory Boards; R. R. 
Luddecke, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
League; Christopher J. Abbott, chairman of the Trans- 
portation Association of America, and Walter Mullady, 
president of the Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago. 
Arthur M. Hill, president of the Atlantic Greyhound 
Corporation, presided at the session which took the form 
of answers by participants to a series of transportation 
questions which had been submitted in advance. 

The session was held on April 28, the same day on 
which O. D. T. Chairman Eastman had addressed one 
of the conventions general sessions. There he reviewed 
the general transportation situation, ranking the intercity 
Passenger travel situation as “the most troublesome and 
difficult of all transportation problems by which the coun- 
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locomotives and cars, in that order—Shippers and O. D.T. 
officials ponder present troubles’ and their remedies 


try is faced.” Nevertheless ODT still fears that travel 
rationing would be “a cure worse than the disease,” 
something to be regarded only “as a last and desperate 
resort”; and thus its publicity campaign to promote 
“voluntary renunciation of unnecessary travel” on the 
part of the public “will be intensified progressively in 
coming weeks.” 


Cooperation Needed in “Don’t Travel” Drive 


In that connection Mr. Eastman appealed to members 
of the Chamber for their help in bringing the needs of 
the situation home to the individual. He reiterated his 
recent call for the spreading of vacations throughout the 
year, the avoidance of vacation travel on week-ends or 
during holiday peaks, and the taking of a go-to-one- 
place-and-stay vacation. 

When the subject came up at the tansportation con- 
ference, O. D. T. Traffic Director McCarthy said that it 
was going to be impossible for the common carriers to 
meet an unrestrained demand for travel in the coming 
months. O. D. T., he went on, does not think it would 
be “statesmanlike” for it, a government agency, or for 
the carriers to proceed on a first-come, first-served bas- 
sis, closing the doors in the faces of people waiting on 
the platform after trains and buses are loaded to capac- 
ity. 

Thus O. D. T. plans to make the facts known to the 
public ; but it hopes to avoid formalized control of travel. 
At the same time, Mr. McCarthy continued, there will 
be an effort to make the most effective use of passenger 
equipment ; and that may result in some travelers losing 
their favorite sleeping-car service—of some communities 
being deprived of bus or rail service where they now 
enjoy both. 

Commenting on the effectiveness of “don’t travel” ad- 
vertising, Mr. McCarthy recalled how some of that done 
during the last Christmas season succeeded to the point 
where there was complaint among rail and bus men that 
it did its job too well. On this point Mr. Budd suggest- 
ed that in his opinion the most effective advertising of 
this type is not that which tells people to keep off trains ; 
but rather that which urges the public to consult the rail- 
roads in an effort to plan trips for times when the con- 
gestion is not great. When the going gets uncomfort- 
able, Mr. Budd added, the unnecessary trips won’t be 
made. 


Would Pull Off D. C.-N. Y. Sleepers 


Addressing himself to Mr. McCarthy’s suggestion that 
some sleeping-car services might have to be discontinued 
in order to shift equipment to more critical areas, the 
C. B. & Q. president thought the New York-Washing- 
ton service would be a good place to start curtailing “to 
see how it works.” He pointed out that this is a run 
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of only about 227 miles where train service is frequent 
and expeditious. Also Mr. Budd noted that there are 
still in operation many parlor cars which seat only about 
half as many persons as coaches. He said that these are 
being converted as fast as seats can be obtained, and he 
thought that something might be done to make available 
the limited amount of material required for seats to make 
additional conversions. “There,” Mr. Budd added, “is a 
case where an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure”; for “just a few seats would go a long way.” 

Meanwhile the round-table discussion had got under 
way with comments on the prospects for further diver- 
sions of freight to the railroads. . Mr. Eastman thought 
there might be some further diversion of New England 
coal from the Hampton Roads water route to all-rail 
routes or rail-water routes through the port of New 
York, although O. D. T. hopes to avoid it. Also, the 
late opening of the Great Lakes may increase the diver- 
sion to railroads of coal, grain and limestone in order to 
make as many lake vessels as possible available for the 
iron-ore movement. Finally, Mr. Eastman anticipates 
that there may be some diversion to the rails of petro- 
leum traffic moving to Pacific Coast points, and some 
further shift of traffic from trucks. 

Commenting on “outstanding changes in the character- 
istics of traffic flow,” Mr. McCarthy said that, aside from 
the diversion of long-haul traffic from the sea to rails, 
there have emerged new areas of production and new 
destination territories, and complete changes in the di- 
rection of traffic flow. These developments, he went on, 
have caused an impact on terminal facilities with result- 
ant increases in transit time. This ‘situation, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy emphasized, is not a carrier disability, but the 
result of wartime demands for transportation. 


Shipper Committees Will Keep Up Good Work 


Mr. Budd mentioned the East Coast oil movement as 
the “outstanding diversion” to the rails, while Mr. Shafer 
referred to the additional cars needed to handle traffic 
formerly moving through the Panama Canal. And Mr. 
Luddecke observed that “in view of the enormous 
amount of traffic, the railroads have done a splendid 
job.” Messrs. Shafer and Luddecke also answered the 
question which asked what further action by shippers 
and railroads is necessary to aid programs designed to 
overcome the effect of war traffic conditions. The for- 
mer explained the work of the Advisory Boards’ 430 
car efficiency committees, pledging an intensified effort 
throughout 1943. Mr. Luddecke suggested that railroad 
executives should give their traffic officers a free hand 
in the matter of cooperating with shippers on conserva- 
tion measures. 

Mr. Budd thought every opportunity should be taken 
to flatten out the traffic curve, such as stockpiling of 
commodities in addition to coal where “an outstanding 
job has been done.” Mr. McCarthy then took on the 
“cross-hauling” question—he preferred to call it “haul- 
age conservation”; and he reiterated the previously-ex- 
pressed O. D. T. view that it is not a simple transporta- 
tion subject, but one which involves the whole pattern 
of marketing, distribution, promotion, and sales.. Mr. 
McCarthy is concerned because some people thinking 
about this subject are “completely overestimating” the 
possible savings, whereas others whose interests are in- 
volved are rationalizing that there is no need to do any- 
thing. The O. D. T. traffic director thinks that there are 
real possibilities for conserving transportation in this 
direction, and O. D. T. is continuing to work on the 
problem with W. P. B. industry committees. 
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Speaking along the same line in his address at the gen. 
eral session, Director Eastman had said that this field of 
conservation had not yet been intensively developed, 
“The opportunities for savings, without serious disrup. 
tion of commerce and industry, can easily be exaggerat. 
ed, but they do exist in substantial measure,” he added, 

Mr. Luddecke thought that a “great deal’ could be 
accomplished with the help of W. P. B.; but Mr. Shafer 
suggested that there has been “too much loose talk” 
about the subject. He went on to point out that a great 
many commodities today are allocated, with some agen- 
cy of the government telling shippers where they can 
ship and where they cannot ship, a factor which would 
have to be taken into consideration. Mr. Shafer quar- 
rels with those gentlemen who can look at a map and 
say “this or that is cross-hauling.” At the same time he 
agrees that unnecessary and wasteful cross-hauling must 
be eliminated ; any other course would be unpatriotic in 
these times, he said. 


Government Should Load Heavily Too 


Commenting on the need for changes in methods of 
government agencies using transportation on a large 
scale, Mr. Shafer pointed out that O. D. T.’s minimum 
loading orders have exempted government agencies from 
their requirements. He nevertheless thinks that the gov- 
ernment agencies should cooperate in the heavier-loading 
effort. He also suggested that the Army might make 
more efficient use of flat cars, and perhaps get along 
with fewer such cars. As for routing by government 
agencies, Mr. Shafer doesn’t think it should be influenced 
by the fact that certain railroads owe money to. the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Luddecke believes that more efficient use 
of equipment assigned to government traffic might be 
achieved if the routing were left in the hands of traffic 
managers of industries from which the government buys. 

The question on land-grant rates asked if they were 
“still resulting in unduly circuitous routings.” Mr. East- 
man explained that land-grant rates do not result in cir- 
cuitous routing in view of the equalization agreements 
filed by non-land-grant roads. The rate is figured on 
the land-grant route, which may be circuitous, but the 
traffic moves over the direct route under the equalization 
arrangements. The O. D. T. director then went on to 
express again his view that remaining provisions of the 
land-grant-rate law should be repealed, because “the gov- 
ernment has been adequately compensated for the land 
grants and is no longer entitled to this preference.” The 
solution, he added, lies with Congress, and “as an ama- 
teur in that matter I should hesitate to give you any ad- 
vice as to how to deal with Congress.” 


Rail Failures Sufficient “to Cause Concern” 


Then came the discussion of the equipment situation 
wherein Mr. Budd made his plea for rail and rolling 
stock. The number of rail failures have become sufficient 
“to cause concern,” he said, adding that “to keep the 
railroads on half-rations on rail much longer is a dan- 
gerous thing.” 

At this point Mr. Budd also told of how the railroad 
industry prepared for the emergency, cooperating in the 
organization of the Shippers Advisory Boards and in- 
vesting $11,000,000,000 in new facilities. The stand-by 
plant resulting from that investment “saved the day in 
this war,” he said. Also, he recognized that the regula- 
tory authorities, too, have had an apreciation of the situ- 
ation. “Foremost,” he said, “has been Mr. Eastman, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission should noi be 
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The O. D. T. director went on to list ways of getting 





€ gen- 
li o(ff railroads to do many things they couldn’t do themselves. the most out of transportation equipment by keeping it 
loped, Discussing proposals to limit rail and truck hauls, Mr. going, stressing the necessity for keeping rolling stock in 
isrup.§ Eastman, promised that O. D. T. would “take no arbi- repair, relocating equipment from areas. of surplus to 
gerat-§ trary action,” but would act only “in particular situations meet deficits elsewhere, leveling out freight and passen- 
idded,@ where action is desirable and practical.” He suggested ger traffic peaks, utilizing all facilities of all forms of 
ld beg that the principle had been applied “with success” in the transport, and eliminating “wasteful service,” i. e., “serv- 
haferfg case of the O. D. T. order limiting hauls of petroleum ice which is convenient and desirable and which we all 
talk” products. Mr. Budd endorsed the O. D. T. director’s like to have in normal times, but which is unnecessary 
great fm view that “arbitrary action” would be undesirable. He in a wartime economy.” 
agen- |g cited the variations in conditions throughout the coun- The performance of transportation agencies, Mr. East- 
y can try, and suggested voluntary arrangements as the better man said, “has not been perfect,” but he thinks it is an 
vould way. Mr. Mullady said that the trucking industry feels understatement to say it has been “creditable.” He be- 
quar- § about the same way. lieves that the “major share of the credit should go to 
) and In addition to its references to the travel situation and the carriers, including their employees, as well as their 
ne he f cross-hauling, Mr. Eastman’s address at the general ses- managements, and to the shippers for the magnificent 
must @ sion gave some figures on railroad performance, calling cooperation which they have given at every turn.” <At 
tic in @ them “eloquent proof of the fact that in the present war the same time, he sees “no room whatever for compla- 
a very tight curb has been kept on expansion of railroad cency,” for “we have not reached the peak, so far as 
facilities.” movement of either property or persons is concerned.” 
Then after making his appeal for cooperation in the 
Beating ’29 and ’20 Peaks on Short Rations drive to eliminate unnecessary travel, Mr. Eastman had 
Is of a final word about the government’s obligations to the 
large “In 1942,” he said, “revenue ton-miles exceeded the transportation system. “The tight curb on the expan- 
mum | 1929 record by 42.6 per cent, and passenger-miles ex- sion of facilities,” he said, “can be made so tight that it 
from § ceeded the 1920 record by 14.6 per cent. In contrast, in will do vital harm to the war effort. Transportation is 
gov- § 1942 the total tractive capacity of all locomotives was the blood brother of production and modern warfare. 
ding § 15.2 per cent less than in 1929 and 7.3 per cent less than They cannot live and thrive without it, and it must be 
nake f in 1920; the total tonnage capacity of freight cars was adequate and efficient to meet their needs. This is a 
long | 16.5 per cent less than in 1929 and 11.3 per cent less point of view which my Office is constantly presenting to 
ment § than in 1920; and the number of passenger cars was the War Production Board, and it is responding, not al- 
nced f 27.9 per cent less than in 1929 and 30.8 per cent less ways to our satisfaction, but in some considerable de- 
gov- § than in 1920.” gree.” 
: use 
t be 
a The Constitutional Bill of Rights vs. the New Deal Version 
weil The National Resources. Planning Board has issued its political authorities. It represents the frustrations which 
laa own “bill of rights” —quite a different list from those set come to those who almost achieve some great objective but 
ye aps in the Federal Constitution. This New Deal “bill” is fall short. ; ; 
aie as follows : “Its omissions are as eloquent as its professions. Though 
| on 1, The right to work, usefully and creatively through the produc- pte live palbeatez of total war and e tone pcre ee 
the a on =, sisi: <dobamamear las waaaaiecellare - ‘i men - proportion to the total popu ation are un er arms 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, ini Gey aan than ever before in history, there is no sturdy assertion of 
tion . socially Valuable. service; pers ai civilian rights. Strikingly enough, moreover, there is in 
1 to + The riekt sf mg aun’ a ae _ gem — this new declaration a reference only to equality before the 
the : icpenteney, sickness, unemployment, and accident; law, not to due process. Nor is there intimation of any 
ov. | * atarei to ne i, symtny of bee terpris trce five gimm._right to property except property in a job. It is interesting 
and ” ity, PE SR, Seg ae to observe also that this statement of rights makes no 
The soya’ ah Siena ane eoliee: » free from the reference to the several States nor to the ultimate authority 
ail 7 oe to equality before the law, with equal access to justice of the people. P ; 
ad- 8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal The early Bill of Rights _— esent ed the deep and — 
a Page na Ba orgy Ro SABRES Sh ENE ful yearning of men who had lived intimately with tyrrany, 
enjoy life and take part in an advancing eevittamions re of men who had known ee - first hand, of men 
who were determined to govern political practices - there- 
The New England Council recently conducted a discussion after with firm principles. The newer declaration is the 
of this new “bill” and President Henry M. Wriston of product of men who had lived intimately with depression. 
ion Brown University had the following to say: It is cast in the mode of thought of a materialistic age, a 
ing Rice eee between this declaration and the Bill of time of pessimism, years of retreat, of minds hesitant and 
ent i various texts—in our State Constitutions doubtful. It is concerned not so much with principles as 
the and in the first ten amendments of the Federal Constitution with activities. It looks not so much to opportunity through 
he —are deeply significant. The latter looked to rights against expansion, either extensive or intensive, as to distribution 
the state, to freedom from political oppression and officious of what appears to be available. It has qualities which 
interference. The new Bill of Rights looks much more to reflect transient circumstances rather than the more pro- 
ad the obligations of the state than to opportunity for the in- found and fundamental determination of our fathers. 
the dividual. It talks about ‘money, food, clothing, housing, “It contains, therefore, neither the profundity of chal- 
in- imsurance, health. It sets requirements our forefathers lenge nor the prophetic optimism of the earlier Bill of 
by would never have suggested, for those were the things which Rights, the framers of which had a shrewder understanding 
in they left to individual initiative; they neither wanted nor of the meaning of life; they would never have dreamed of 
la- would accept state assistance or supervision. The current urging a right to adventure which is inherent in life itself; 
nal declaration emphasizes what is to be done for man rather they would have seen the antithesis between adventure and 
a than what he may do even in the face of opposition from security. . . .” 
be 
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QO. W. I. Reports on Transportation 


Government agency finds domestic transport “battle” 


being won, service “vastly better than in last war” 





0. W. I. Photo 


Extra Ticket Selling Facilities Are Kept Busy at Washington Union Station 


fe Office of War Information released to the 
press on April 26 a detailed report on the domestic 
transportation situation. Its avowed purpose is to 
reveal the whole truth (following the pattern of such 
earlier O. W. I. reports as those on aircraft and the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages by the armed services). 
Special care, it is said, has been exercised not to gloss 
over unpleasant facts, if any. From a survey of the 
evidence, O. W. I. concludes that “the battle of trans- 
portation in the continental United States is now being 
won, and the war and necessary civilian transportation 
load is being carried.” 


“Victories”’—But Not Necessarily Permanent 
The report lists the following “victories of the past 


few months”: 


Railroad transportation is vastly better than during the last 
war, when ‘serious freight congestions were widespread. The 
railroads are moving troops, and they are moving civilians with- 
out comforts, with delays, and beyond essential needs. Buses, 
street cars, passenger cars and even box cars are getting war 
workers to plants and homes. Refrigerator cars, which used to 
return empty to the west and south, are carrying back freight. 
Tank cars are carrying a large part of the oil that, in peace, 
would have gone by water.. “Big Inch,” the pipeline from 
Texas, is crawling eastward and is already delivering 60,000 bbl. 
of oil a day at Norris City, Ill. Barges, which used to lie idle, 
are carrying war freight on rivers and canals. Highway trucks, 
which used to return empty, are moving pay loads. Airplanes 
are still taking passengers, on priority. 

The victories, however, are not necessarily permanent. Our 
transportation equipment, with few exceptions, is being used 
close to its limits. Railroad passenger equipment, buses, private 
automobiles, tires, parts and tank cars are wearing out. Few 
replacements are being made. The manpower shortage is seri- 
ous and may get worse. Women and Negroes now hold many 
transportation jobs in which they have not previously been em- 
ployed, but discrimination against Negroes persists in many 
places. Selective Service Boards which defer war plant workers 
often draft war transportation workers. 
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Two earlier engagements still remain 
acute. 

1. Transportation of oil. 

2. Transportation of workmen to war 
plants. 

The latter is approaching its most 
acute stage right now. To continue 
present accomplishments it will be neces- 
sary to maintain the recently increased 
efficiency in railroad operation and to in- 
crease group-riding in private passenger 
cars to prevent further strain on local 
transportation systems. 

It will be noted from the forego- 
ing that the position of the Negro 
in transportation receives promi- 
nent attention in the report. In ad- 
dition to giving its allegations of 
discrimination against citizens of 
color a prominent position in the 
opening paragraphs of the report, 
the O. W. I. prepared a special 
“handout” for “Negro editors.” This document had 
comparatively little in it about transportation perform- 
ance, but was mainly given over to statements concern- 
ing discrimination against the employment of members of 
the colored race in transportation, and to instances of 
long hours of work by dining car crews and sleeping car 
porters. In preparing its report the O. W. I. states 


that it consulted the following organizations : 


Office of Defense Transportation 

War Production Board 

Office of Price Administration 

National Resources Planning Board 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

War Training Service 

Maritime Commission 

War Department 

Association of American Railroads 

National Association of Motor Bus Operators 

American Trucking Association 

Dining-Car Employees’ Union 

Petroleum Administrator for War 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Solid Fuels Administrator 

United Transport Service Employees of America 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters & Chauifeurs 

War Shipping Administration 

Amalgamated Association of Street Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America ; 

“Labor”’—A national weekly newspaper owned by fifteen recognized 
standard railroad labor organizations. 

Travel Bureaus, car rental agencies, etc. 


“Back to the Trains in a Hurry” 


In this issue of Railway Age, portions of the report 
dealing with passenger transportation (and particularly 
the railroad part thereof), are published practically im 
extenso. In subsequent issues, portions of the report 
dealing with freight transportation (especially coal and 
oil) and manpower will be published. The O. W. I. 
findings regarding passenger transportation follow (sub- 
headings in some instances being our own, rather than 
the O. W. I.’s): 


When America entered the war in 1917, there were a mere 
4,500,000 passenger automobiles in the country and almost no 
buses. People rode in trains as a matter of course. By 1941, 
however, when we entered the present conflict, the picture was 
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Farm People from West Virginia En Route to Upper 
New York State to Work in the Harvest 


different. Train travel had declined severely, and with the num- 
ber of automobiles risen to 29,500,000 and the number of buses 
to 123,000. America was making enthusiastic use of the coun- 
try’s three million miles of public roads. Then, with a swiftness 
that echoed the speed of the surprise at Pearl Harbor, the picture 
changed again. The rubber and gasoline shortage and the train- 
ing and growth of the armed forces put Americans back on 
trains in a hurry. In 1942, Americans bought far less gasoline 
than they had in previous years, and were using their cars cau- 
tiously. Over the year, the number of people traveling on trains 
almost doubled. Only in 1920 did more Americans ever ride on 
trains than in 1942, and. in the earlier year the average trip was 
considerably shorter. 

The 54,000,000,000 passenger-miles traveled by Americans on 
trains in 1942 was an all-time peak. This great travel crush 


took place on railroads equipped with two-thirds as many pas- 
senger cars and half as many locomotives as twenty years be- 
fore. The heaviest crush took place toward the end of the year: 
in October railroad travel was up 130 per cent over October, 
1941; in November, 143 per cent over the previous November. 
And millions of these Americans traveling on trains were—and 
continue to be in ever increasing numbers—Americans in uni- 
form. As a Pullman porter recently put it, “Troop travel is 
conspicuous.” 

It cannot be said that travel for pleasure—or, rather, travel to 
places of pleasure—is out. Plenty of Americans traveled to 
Florida this last winter in addition to the troops who went there 
to train. Florida-bound coaches and Pullmans carried honey- 
mooners, service men on furlough, and people going down to 
visit friends stationed there. But this year fewer people went to 
Florida—and to Mexico, too—than would have gone had the 
trains been able to fill all requests for space; and those who did 
go, though they probably had a good time when they got there, 
almost certainly didn’t enjoy the train trips very much. 

American passenger transportation in 1943 is dominated by 
two great movements: transportation by train to camps, and 
transportation by bus to war plants. 


Troop Travel 


The fact that the greatest density of population—and therefore 
the greatest number of men inducted into the armed forces—are 
in the Northeast, whereas the most favorable training areas, due 
to weather conditions, are in the Southeast and Southwest, makes 
constant troop movement on a huge scale inevitable. 

At the present time, about 1,750,000 troops a month, over 50,- 
000 a day, are traveling on America’s trains in official troop 
movements—exclusive of furlough travel. About half the total 
supply of Pullman cars and 17 per cent of all day coaches (about 
3,000) are in troop use. Despite numerous spectacular and con- 
spicuous movements of whole divisions with full equipment, the 
bulk of troop movements takes place in small groups of 250 men 


Customers Waiting to Board Trains at Washington Union Station 


0. W. I. Photo 
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or less, riding in cars attached to regular passenger trains. Move- 
ments involving more than one Pullman or coach (39 men is 
the number set by Army regulations) are directed from Wash- 
ington, by the Traffic Control Division of the Office of the Chief 
of Transportation in the War Department. Smaller movements 
are directed by the Transportation Officer of the post concerned. 

During the last war, the average number of moves made by 
the American soldier was three; now it is considerably higher. 
The following is a list of typical moves made by the American 
soldier of 1943: 


Move 1: to induction center. Z 

Move 2: (usually after 7-day furlough): to reception center. 

Move 3: to replacement training center for basic training. 

Move 4: to particular branch of the service—quartermaster corps, artillery, 
cavalry, etc. 

Move 5: to big maneuvers... 

Move 6: ... and back. 


Move 7: to special training area—for desert maneuvers, ski maneuvers, 
tc 


e 
Move 8: to 


Some troops may make fewer moves than this, some more. 
Trained in favorable areas to meet special tactical situations 
which may turn up overnight in any part of the world, troops 
have frequently to be sent to particular ports of embarkation, 
whether or not these ports are near their training grounds. 
There is a section of the Transportation Corps, Army Service 
Forces, of the War Department which studies routings to avoid 
unnecessary transportation of troops; what may look like an ex- 
ample of cross hauling is probably a move of specially trained 
troops necessitated by developments abroad. 

To move, as a unit, a division of 15,000 men with full divi- 
sional equipment and armament needs, is a complex procedure, 
requiring the closest coordination of a number of railroads both 
for equipment and for routing. To expedite these and the thou- 
sands of lesser moves, the offices of the Transportation Corps 
of the War Department work 24 hours a day, and sharing the 
offices are a staff of 70 or 80 employees of the Association of 
American Railroads. The order to move a division is given 
by the General Staff of the Army to the arm or service involved, 
who in turn coordinates with the Traffic Control Division of the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation for schedules and equip- 
ment. Overnight travel by a division requires over 1,300 cars: 
26 Pullman cars, 330 tourist cars, 82 baggage cars for field 
kitchens, 9 boxcars and 895 flat cars or gondolas to carry big 
guns, jeeps, tanks, and other wheeled vehicles, such as ambu- 
lances and laundries. (One 16-inch naval gun alone, moved 
from navy yard to proving ground and to ship, takes up three 
flat cars.) 


point of embarkaticn. 


Maneuvers a Special Problem 


Large movements of this kind, which are of course given pri- 
ority over all other movements on the rails, cannot help but be 
disruptive to the schedules of ordinary passenger trains. Lots 
of them are running late, and the schedules of a number have 
been lengthened in an effort to maintain “on time” schedules. 
On long runs, waits on sidings for several hours while troop 
trains pass are a common occurrence. Large-scale maneuvers 
in the Southeast and Southwest, including desert maneuvers in 
the Desert Training Area in Southern California, may require 
the moving in and out of as many as 300,000 men within a com- 
paratively brief period; such movements may upset regular pas- 
senger and freight schedules in the area for weeks at a time. 
Occasionally it is more practical to hold a troop train while a 
regularly scheduled passenger train gets out of the way; ordi- 
narily, however, as traveling Americans can testify, it is the 
troop trains that pass and the others who watch them go by. 

If all the requests by the War Department were to be com- 
plied with—or, to put it another way, if the War Department 
insisted on having all the Pullman equipment it could use—all the 
Pullman cars of the country would be carrying troops. The 
present allotment is a compromise with essential civilian needs. 
When Pullman cars are not available, troops occasionally travel 
overnight in coaches. Two in each lower berth, one in each up- 
per, army troops move at night chiefly in Tourist Pullmans. 
About a hundred parlor and lounger cars and 150 old sleepers 
have been rebuilt to hold three tiers of berths, and are used 
chiefly for moving Navy units. 

Troop trains and troop cars attached to passenger trains are 
patrolled by military police, as in every train in the country on 
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lines where there is a regular flow of furlough travel. There 
are military police on about half the trains of the United States 
at the present time. Drunkenness among men and officers js 
infrequent indeed in proportion to the immense traffic. 


Troops Travel by Rail—Not Trucks 


Practically all troops and equipment move by rail. Occasional 
truck movements are made, involving 100 to 200 vehicles, chiefly 
small tactical moves from training camps to maneuver areas, 
and practice moves to test mobility in case of invasion. These 
convoys are routed through or around cities and across states by 
police escorts provided by State Highway Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittees, created by the War Department after the fall of France 
had shown what road blockage can do. These committees also 
furnish civilian driver records to the army. 

On the roads are also to be found new army trucks of various 
sizes—from half a ton to ten tons—being driven chiefly by em- 
ployees of drive-away companies, now under contract to the 
army, who formerly delivered passenger cars and buses from fac- 
tory to dealer. The principal movement of this kind is from the 
Detroit area to points on the Ohio River, whence the trucks 
are transshipped by water. New trucks are also driven direct to 
destination. Army trucks for embarkation are boxed at the fac- 
tory and moved to port by rail. Jeeps are handled largely by 
the big haulaways which used to move along the highways laden 
with shiny new cars. 


Civilian Railroad Travel 


Despite the wartime strain of troop movements, the railroads 
also are accomplishing the transportation of vastly increased 
numbers of civilian travelers, who are arriving at their destina- 
tions usually weary, almost always late, and with plenty to say 
—though seldom grumblingly—about crowding and delays. 

As passenger traffic increased steadily in the latter half of 
1942, the railroads, buses and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion began to be concerned about holiday travel in December, 
especially in view of expected furlough travel. A survey con- 
ducted in terminals in a hundred cities showed approximately 25 
per cent of inter-city traffic to be non-essential, and a “Don't 
Travel” campaign was thereupon set in motion with the assist- 
ance of the Office of War Information. After-Christmas re- 
ports showed the campaign to have been successful in allowing 
the carriers to get through the season. Two railroads, in fact, 
complained that it had been too successful—that their holiday 
traffic had been below capacity—and only one road reported pas- 
sengers left on station platforms because of lack of standing 
room in trains. Apologetic holiday travelers gave train conduc- 
tors elaborate explanations as to the urgency of their journeys, 
and numerous inquiries were heard from the stay-at-home public 
as to “when we'll be allowed to travel again.” Railroad passen- 
ger travel, which in November had increased by 143 per cent 
over November, 1941, showed in December less of an increase 
—107 per cent—over the same month of the previous year. The 
campaign had reversed the usual November-December ratio. 

The “Don’t Travel”. campaign is still in progress. Unneces- 
sary conventions, trade shows, and similar meetings, are dis- 
couraged, as well as baseball, football, and racing schedules which 
involve traveling. Many a professional and commercial or 1n- 
dustrial organization writes to the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, asking advice as to whether meetings and _ conventions 
should be cancelled. The answer is almost invariably yes. Trade 
shows, which involve movements of freight as well as of pas- 
sengers, are particularly discouraged. Some conventions are 
skeletonized, with attendance restricted and social features omit- 
ted. Others are conducted by mail, with speeches and other lit- 
erature being mailed to those who would have normally attended 
in person. This spring the baseball clubs trained near home. 
Football games have followed the example set last fall by the 
Army-Navy game (unattended by the West Point cadets), for 
which tickets were sold only in the Annapolis area; and a simi- 
lar scheme is to be followed by the Kentucky Derby. Any state 
and county fairs held this year will be smaller than usual. | 

Civilian Americans who have to use the railroads for business 
trips, or who, ignorant of conditions on the trains, embark on 
trips which they fondly expect to enjoy, usually do not find the 
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experience too comfortable. In addition to the recurrent delays 
while troop trains pass, other conditions exist to take the joy 
out of travel. Built for a freight movement that has been pri- 
marily eastbound, the transcontinental lines are now for the first 
time in their history carrying vast quantities of parts and raw 
materials westward—to aircraft factories and shipyards, to say 
nothing of subsistence, material and men for the war in the 
Pacific. In consequence, train delays are particularly frequent 
in the West, where there are many single track lines, as well as 
in the maneuver areas elsewhere. 

With a large portion of the railroads’ none-too-great passenger 
equipment given over to the armed forces, space for civilians is 
at a premium. Passenger train schedules were frozen last Sep- 
tember, and special extra sections may be run only when per- 
mitted by the ODT; there is no construction whatever of new 
passenger equipment; nor will there be any for the duration; 
seats in lounge cars are rented like parlor car seats; from the 
suburbs of Baltimore and Pittsburgh some war workers ride to 
their plants on wooden benches installed in box cars. 

A civilian traveling by coach is likely to find that service men 
on furlough are allowed to enter the cars before him. He can 
get a seat if there are any left. There is no official priority sys- 
tem here, but it is a practice followed by many of the railroads. 
“Give your seat to a serviceman” was one of the lines used in 
the “Don’t Travel” campaign last Christmas, and it seems to 
have stuck. In Pullmans, reservations are hard to get and 
berths are frequently sold for double occupancy. Long lines form 
for meals. Because of the inroads of selective service, many of 
the trained dining-car employees have disappeared, and untrained 
substitutes replace them. Working long hours, on some days 
from 5:30 in the morning to 1 or 2 the next morning, they serve 
continuously. Formerly, if there were more than 100 persons 
on a train to be served, a second diner was added; now a single 
dining-car crew of ten to thirteen men may serve as many as 
700 meals a day, with scarcely any let-up between what were 
once meal periods. This shortage of trained dining-car help is 
far from being the only or most serious manpower shortage on 
the railroads, but it is the one that many travelers are most 
conscious of as they stand waiting for piaces at the table. 

Sleeping car porters are worn down by the great amounts of 
baggage they have to handle, by the constant making-up and 
breaking-down of berths necessitated by the usually more than 
complete “top and bottom loads,” and by the lack of adequate 
rest between’ and during runs. With their traditional “upper 
one” now almost always sold to travelers, they sleep instead on 
settees or sofas in the smoking cars. They are under orders 
to be particularly helpful to the large number of Americans now 
riding Pullman for the first time in their lives, and who have 
to be initiated into the mysteries of sleeping-car travel. One 
thing that many new Pullman travelers don’t seem to know is 
the fact that tipping is customary. “We do our best to enlighten 
them on this point,” one sleeping car porter said. “Tactfully, 
of course; we don’t want to embarrass anybody. Sometimes 
what we say gets across and sometimes it doesn’t.” 


Alcoholic Refreshments Hard to Get 


Even in states without local options, liquor is often hard to 
obtain on trains. Most railroads have a 10 p. m. curfew, serving 
no liquor. whatever after that hour, and most will not serve 
drinks without food in diners. On many trains, particularly in 
the West, bars are frequently shut down at any time, at the dis- 
cretion of the steward, if he considers the size of the crowd 
warrants it—and he often does. “I remember getting a drink on 
a train once—some place in Southern California,” a recently re- 
turned traveler said. “It stands out in my memory.” More than 
one railroad, particularly those serving populous camp areas, 
seve neither liquor nor set-ups. Smoking has become prevalent 
in non-smoking coaches and in parlor and sleeping cars. 

Such are the joys of railroad travel in 1943. It isn’t fun, but 
gata more than essential travel needs are being taken 
Care of. 

In addition to the armed forces, there is one other group 
whose movements are given preference over ordinary passenger 
travel. These are the agricultural workers who are to be moved 
about the country during the remainder of 1943 to help with 
harvests; Workers in the Mississippi Valley, for example, after 
the short-staple cotton picking season is over, will move south- 
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west to pick long-staple cotton; farmers in the Appalachian hill 
section, after their crops are in, will move to New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut for the fruit and vegetable harvests. 
The Farm Security Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture arranged for the transportation of these people with the 
Association of American Railroads and pays for their travel and 
for their subsistence en route. 


Local Transportation 


It is in the field of local transportation—getting American 
workers to and from their jobs every day—that the most serious 
wartime passenger transportation situation exists. Due to the 
rubber and gasoline shortages, the rapid obsolescence of vehicles 
that run on rubber, the lack of new equipment, and widespread 
difficulty in finding parts, local transportation systems, especially 
in communities with war plants, are being heavily overtaxed. 
No system of priorities with respect to the use of local trans- 
portation facilities is contemplated, and avoidance of this step 
is urgently desired; but it is well known that local transporta- 
tion inadequacies play their part in increasing absenteeism. 

Inter-city buses, which had taken so much passenger traffic 
from the railroads before the war, are now crowded like all 
other public vehicles. In 1942 they carried 635,928,703 passen- 
gers as contrasted with 376,833,000 in 1941—an increase of 80 
per cent. 

Competing lines are now operating with pooled serv- 
ices and on staggered schedules. New inter-city buses are re- 
stricted to a monthly mileage of 6,000. Last July inter-city bus 
routes were frozen: service cannot be extended to any new points 
without an ODT permit. 


Improved Home Routing 


By W. M. Foster* 


OW when much effort is being put forth by the 
N Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to curtail circuitous routing—there- 
by making equipment available for loading sooner, plus 
the saving in per diem and many empty car-miles to 
individual lines by short-routing—the thought occurs 
that much could be accomplished in short-routing foreign 
empty freight cars on all lines, if a universal change in 
home cards were put in force, so that the home route 
card would show not only the line from which car was 
received, but also the entire home route beyond line from 
which received, back to the date and junction by which 
the car originally moved off its home rails. 

The following is the general present practice of most 
roads: Upon receipt of a foreign car from a connection, 
a home route card is made for the car showing initial, 
number, road received from, interchange point at which 
received, date received and agent or other designated 
person’s name or initials—to indicate who made the card. 
Some railroads include spaces for billing of the car when 
empty. 

Such information places the home route of the car 
only as far as that individual road’s connection from 
which the car was received, but no further. To be of 
the most general benefit, the home route should go be- 
yond that first connection—in fact it should go to the 
second, third, fourth, and all the way back to the original 
junction and date when car first left its home rails. 

This can be done—with perhaps much less clerical 
time and expense than is necessary with present methods 
—and at the same time have added information for short- 
est routing available to each and every person on any 





* Inspector of Transportation, Western Pacific, San Francisco. 
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line who may have the car and home route card in his 
possession, 

This method of handling would include sending home 
route cards with cars when delivered to connections in 
switch movements as well as when delivered to connec- 
tions for line haul—in other words, have the home route 
card always in possession of the road which has the car. 

To accomplish this, let the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., establish a universal home route card that 
would be identical for all lines’ use. The only difference 
to such cards of other lines would be the name of the 
home or issuing line’s name printed across the top of the 
route card, after which the balance of card would be the 
same for all railroads, with spaces for initial, number, 
etc., and the remainder of the card, front and back, pro- 
vided with blank squares of a size suitable to take im- 
pressions from junction stamps, such stamps being about 
the same size and form throughout the country. 

The average-size home route card would accommodate 
approximately sixteen of such blank squares, front and 
back, and supplementary cards having only blank squares 
on both front and back could be added to any original 
card that may have all squares filled—merely by stapling 
or pinning it to the original. Such home route card 
would be made by the home line for its system cars sent 
to any connection, loaded or empty, even if only for a 
switching movement to the connection. The home route 
card should preferably be made by the billing agent at 
the time when the regular waybill or switch bill is made 
for a car moving off-line loaded, or empty for return 
loading. 

This in itself would have the effect of speeding the 
passing of cars through yards having interchanges with 
one or more railroads—where time and clerical detail 
are often a big factor in the prompt handling of trains 
from yards, after crews have been called, based upon 
the reported arrival of cars from a connection. With a 
home route card prepared as herein suggested, the cler- 
ical detail of making home route cards by yard office 
forces would be reduced to almost nothing. About the 
only home route cards needed to be made at junction 
points would be for the occasional empty moving from 
yard to yard for connection’s return loading. 

As the junction stamp is applied to waybills, it would 
likewise be applied to space #¢1 of the home route card; 
the next connection would stamp in the proper delivery 
space to its connection, or space #2, and so on in proper 
order. Such passing stamps provide time and date, junc- 
tion point and name of railroad. 

Let us take a specific example: 

A Western Pacific car is being billed from San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to Jersey City, N. J. Say, for purposes of 
example only, that it is billed via W. P.-D. & R. G. W.- 
C. B. & Q.-Erie. When the car arrives at Salt Lake 
City, (D. & R. G. W. connection) the D. & R. G. W. 
makes a home route card for this car showing initial, 
number, kind of car, etc. When the car arrives at Den- 
ver (C. B. & Q. connection) it likewise makes its home 
route card, very similar to the one made by the D. & 
R. G. W. for use over its (C. B. & Q.) line. When the 
car reaches Chicago (Erie connection) the Erie in turn 
makes another home route card similar to those of the 
two preceding roads. 

Now, after the car is made empty at Jersey City, let 
us assume that it is loaded either through error or the 
convenience of some shipper to Tampa, Florida—routed 
via any of the various lines, each of which issues its 
particular home route card for use while the car is on 
their respective lines. 

Arriving at Tampa and again made empty, it receives 
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a load for some point in the South, East or Middle West. 
and so on until at some later date it again reaches 4 
direct connection of the Western Pacific, or actually 
reaches its home rails with a load. All during this pe- 
riod many individual home route cards are made by the 
various lines handling the car. 

With the suggested plan in effect, when car was billed 
to Jersey City by the billing agent at San Francisco, he 
would also make the home route card for this W. P. car. 
filling in only initial and number and kind of car. This 
would be attached to the billing and go forward with 
car to destination. Arriving at Salt Lake City, D. & R. 
G. W. interchange or junction forces would merely stamp 
the first, or #1, square of the home route card with a 
passing stamp—with practically the same motion as is 
used while stamping the same passing stamp on the 
waybill to which the home route card is attached (no 
making out, pinning, etc., as now). This passing stamp 
provides all information necessary for home route, at 
this or any other junction point, such as date, place, 
railroad, etc., the same would cover space #2 with the 
C. B. & Q. at Denver, space #3 with the Erie at Chi- 
cago and so on, as the car moves from one connection 
to another. 

So handled, the agent or yard at some point having 
this car, say the Missouri Pacific, weeks or months later, 
would know by checking the route card in his posses- 
sion just when and where the car was routed home. 
This would often save a wire to his car accountant, plus, 
perhaps, an additional wire to the owners to obtain short 
route information—all of which often entails delay, hold- 
ing the car while waiting for such information. 

The car might show up on the M. P. much closer to 
the D. & R. G. W. than would be the distance to the 
connection from which the car was received by the 
M. P. The improved route card would give the station 
or yard forces something to work on, in order to take 
action themselves to prevent unusually long circuitous 
home routing. At present they have no such knowledge. 

In the West, where the distances between connections 
are greater than they are as a rule in the East, such in- 
formation immediately available for short routing would 
have invaluable results in the saving of empty mileage, 
per diem and delay. Often, cars moving west loaded 
via one line are destined to a switching line for unload- 
ing, where they may find a load which takes the car to 
some point at or near the original gateway, where they 
subsequently show up empty. If yard and station forces 
are not alert to the possibilities of a connection beyond 
the last home route junction, cars return west empty, 
only to make a back-haul empty by the original home 
route road to approximately the same area to which cars 
last had been loaded and showed up empty. 

The. question will be raised that such home route 
cards would occasionally get lost or misplaced. That is 
true, but in such an event the various lines would not 
be any worse off than they are when present route cards 
get lost—that is, in such cases only the immediate re- 
ceiving line and date could be furnished. I am inclined 
to believe that route cards do not so often get lost or 
separated from cars as may be expected. Perhaps cars 
show up without route cards because the route card was 
not made in the first place. 

Had the card been already prepared and attached to 
billing, requiring only the touch of the passing stamp, 
the result would be fewer foreign cars moving without 
home route information; fewer wires asking for such 
information; less station, yard and general office detail 
for such information; less empty mileage; less car hire 
expense ; more intensive use of cars. 
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Poll of Short Lines for the Facts 
About Materials 


Conditions better than expected but 
many are roads out of essential 
items and hard put to get more 


short lines—consisting principally of Class II and 

Class III railroad and switching and terminal com- 
panies—although smaller and less influential than the 
Class I railroads, have not been altogether neglected by 
the War Production Board and their suppliers and are 
generally getting enough material to keep going; this 
may also be said of the private car lines, although to a 
lesser degree. They have not been uniformly favored, 
however, and numerous companies, including those re- 
quiring maintenance materials frequently as well as those 
needing them only infrequently, are operating on a pre- 
cariously low margin of protection and are having a nip- 
and-tuck time of it with the small amounts of materials 
they may purchase and the uncertainty of getting them. 
This is what an independent poll, which this paper has 
just made, indicates about the material situation facing 
this widely assorted and little known, though important, 
3 per cent of the railway plant of the country. 


(Csr ines to expectations, the majority of the 


Conditions Analyzed 


The poll was taken by giving short lines and private 
car lines in all parts of the country a list of 22 kinds of 
scarce materials and 6 questions to find out if materials 
allotted to them by the War Production Board are be- 
ing delivered within the time scheduled, to ascertain 
what priorities are given them for use in purchasing, to 
determine if the rate at which material is delivered is 
sufficient for essential needs at current rates of consump- 
tion, and also to learn of work interrupted by material 
shortages and to identify the materials which are creat- 
ing acute problems. 

Although short lines are distinguished from other rail- 
roads by their smaller size and traffic, they differ so 
widely among themselves in mileage, location, business, 
ownership and management that the experiences of one 
line are no certain criterion of others and averages af- 
ford a less representative view of conditions than with 
the larger and more completely integrated companies. 
One short line, for example, may have considerable track 
but no equipment, while another has little mileage and 
much equipment. Some lines perform important switch- 
ing for trunk lines in large cities; while others are 
bridge companies or adjuncts of coal mines, industries, 
lumber camps or docks. Some handle only freight and 
others only passengers. Some are close to supply cen- 
ters, while others operate far from the beaten paths of 
commerce; and scores of companies, many unheard of 
outside of their own environs, include both the rich and 
the poor. At the same time, these lines are, with few 
exceptions, part and parcel of the country’s system of 
rail transport and, serving as most of them do one if 
not the only means by which raw and finished materials 
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vital to the war effort originate or reach their destina- 
tion, any indicators of their experience in material pro- 
curement throw light on the strength and weakness of 
the railroad front in war time. 

The results of the poll are given in a table insofar as 
the returns which have been received at this writing 
could be tabulated. While some lines answered the 
questions more in detail than others, almost all of the 
lines, according to the poll, have been receiving the ma- 
terials allotted to them by the War Production Board 
within the time scheduled and are receiving materials in 
sufficient quantities for essential needs at the present 
rate of consumption. In most cases, materials are being 
purchased with an AA-1 priority, and most of the lines 
have working stocks of active materials good for 90 days 
or more. Very few lines are reporting stoppages of work 
for want of materials, and over half of them are free 
from acute want. 


Some Roads in Trouble 


On the other hand, the poll discloses numerous weak 
spots in the supply lines of the short lines and also of 
the private car lines, which threaten their continuity and 
efficiency of operation. Two lines are not receiving their 
allotments of rail within the time scheduled, and 10 per 
cent of the lines are not receiving their allotments of 
track fastenings on schedule. The corresponding score 
is 10 per cent with bridge steel; 8 per cent with: track 
tools; 10 per cent with steel for springs; 12 per cent 
with boiler tubes and bar steel; 17 per cent with boiler 
plate; 14 per cent with sheet steel; 10 per cent with 
steel and malleable castings and 14 per cent with grey 
iron castings; 7 per cent with car wheels; 11 per cent 
with locomotive tires; 10 per cent with car axles; 13 
per cent with machine parts; 8 per cent with steel pipe; 
and 6 per cent with electrical materials and journal bear- 
ings. Eighteen per cent are not getting cross ties on 
schedule, and the number is 17 per cent with bridge tim- 
ber and 13 per cent with car lumber. 

All the reporting roads are receiving enough bridge 
steel, track tools, cast iron wheels, car axles, steel pipe, 
electrical material, journal bearings and car lumber in 
time for essential needs at current rates of consumption, 
but deliveries of the required materials are insufficient 
on 5 per cent of the lines with track fastenings, 10 per 
cent with spring steel, 8 per cent with boiler tubes, 13 
per cent with bar steel, 6 per cent with steel and malle- 
able castings and 9 per cent with grey iron castings, 6 
per cent with machine parts, 13 per cent with cross ties, 
and 10 per cent with bridge timber. 


Priorities High for Some—Low for Others 


While the majority of the short lines were given AA-1 
priorities to obtain their requirements, of the iron and 
steel items in question 10 per cent had to manage with 
A-1-a priorities and from 15 to 40 per cent had to man- 
age with priorities of A-1-j or less. One short line is 
now getting better than A-10 priority ratings tor the 
first time. Despite authority to use A-1-j priorities for 
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track tools, and AA-1 priorities for other items of steel, 
one short line with 100 miles of line and 300 freight cars, 
all in war work, is not getting its allotment of track 
fastenings, boiler tubes, bar steel, boiler plate, sheet steel, 
grey iron castings or locomotive tires on schedule or fast 
enough for current needs, and is operating with only a 
month’s working stock of bar steel, grey iron castings 
and car lumber. Again, a private car line which keeps 











and growing worse. One road has obtained only one. 
fifth of the ties it should have received up to the present 
time and has no more ties in sight. The same line jg 
finding it impossible to obtain creosoted bridge timbers. 
Another road, which has been getting treated ties for 
several years from a trunk line, is now confronted with 
the necessity of using untreated ties which it can obtain 
in one way or another from local producers. 








How Short Lines and Private Car Lines Reported 
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no stock on hand and orders only enough material to 
maintain the cars it has in service is not getting its al- 
lotments of either steel, malleable or grey iron castings 
on schedule or within the time required. 


Wide Differences Exist in Working Stocks 


While the majority of the lines have an active stock 
of the items in question sufficient to last 90 days or more 
at prevailing rates of consumption, one or more of every 
20 roads are operating without any stock of track fas- 
tenings, bridge steel, boiler tubes, bar steel, boiler plate, 
machine parts and even cross ties, bridge lumber and 
car lumber. Locomotive reflueing is being held up by 
lack of flues in one place. Another line, which is essen- 
tial to several trunk line operations, has stopped author- 
ized rail relaying work for lack of track material; and 
an authorized program of rail work on the main tracks 
of another line has been held in abeyance until materials, 
now long on order, have been received. One road has 
been waiting for important machine parts since last 
August. 

One-third of the lines, while experiencing no shut- 
downs, have acute material problems. Three lines are 
severely short of valves for locomotives, and one road 
has had to improvise valves by machining some old parts 
and using them with new parts but with unsatisfactory 
results. Two roads are in serious trouble for want of 
welding rod, and two are badly in need of bar steel. 
Several roads need boiler flues and copper ferrules. Other 
metals in acute demand on one or more roads include 
copper and all bronze metals, locomotive bearings, flat 
spring steel, locomotive tires, track fastenings, rubber 
cord for electrical work and firebox steel. One short 
line is critically short of boiler plate, locomotive tires 
and track fastenings; and one of the private car lines 
can’t get center plates, draft lugs and bolsters for repair- 
ing its cars. 

The tie and lumber situation is acute on several lines 
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The poll indicates that the success of some short lines 
in obtaining their material requirements have resulted, in 
part, from the facility ‘with which they have been able 
to depend upon larger railroads or parent industries 
either for some of the material they need or assistance in 
obtaining adequate priorities. It is also evident that 
many of the lines which operate entirely independent of 
other railroads or industries have been handicapped by 
incomplete knowledge of the controls over the produc- 
tion and distribution of railway materials, also by the 
infrequency with which they purchased materials in the 
past and the small quantities of their purchases, which 
in some instances are below the quantities which sup- 
pliers care to handle under present conditions or are 
permitted to give preferential treatment. 

The extent to which short lines have resumed or at- 
tempted to resume the practice indulged in during and 
following War I to pool their needs and consolidate their 
purchases of scarce materials with each other has not 
been determined, but the pressure to do so tends to in- 
crease with the reduced freedom with which railroads 
and industries can resell the materials purchased for 
their own need. 


Conservation to an Extreme Degree 


In the face of their difficulties in obtaining materials 
necessary for their operations, practically all. of the short 
lines rely to a considerable extent on second hand mate- 
rials and have in many cases carried conservation and 
substitution to extremes. 

Even with these measures, however, most of the short 
lines and private car lines are finding it necessary to 
study their material conditions and working stock as 
never before and to protect their operations from break- 
down in the face of the iricreased traffic most of them 
are now handling and the increased scarcity of many of 
the materials they require to rehabilitate and maintain 
the plant. 
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A Communieation... 


How Adequate Are Plans 
For War Transportation? 


Colonel William J. Wilgus, writer of the 
communication which follows, was in France 
within 60 days after war was declared on Ger- 
many in April, 1917, and was prominently con- 
nected with land transportation for the A. E. 
F. throughout the first World War. For a time 
in 1917 he was Director of Railways, and 
thereafter was Deputy Director General of 
Transportation under Brig. Gen. Atterbury. 
Colonel Wilgus is the author of the standard 
treatise “Transporting the A. E. F. in Western 
Europe 1917-1919” and has been a painstaking 
student of military transportation problems 


for many years. 
ASCUTNEY, VT. 


To THE EDITOR: 


If, as seems certain to happen, the course of the war should 
involve invasion of Western Europe, it is among the possibili- 
ties that the Germans may be sufficiently victorious on the East- 
ern Front to enable them to divert to the Western Front as 
large a force as they had there in World War I—say 185 divi- 
sions, numbering some 6,000,000 (including army, corps, auxil- 
iary, replacement, “on leave,” invalid, construction, and services 
of supply troops and civilian aides). Sound strategy dictates 
that in this the worst conditions are to be anticipated and not 
the best. Against these the Allies, fully to protect their flanks, 
must have at least as many divisions as in the fall of 1918, num- 
bering 243 of the European size and comprising in all some 
7,750,000 men. In fact, to be safe, an additional 2,500,000 should 
be had in mind, as was the case in World War I as late as Oc- 
tober, 1918. In a word, judging from the experiences of a gen- 
eration ago, as many as 10,000,000 men from near and afar may 
perhaps be found to be necessary to defeat the Germans’ 6,000,000 
on their home soil. 

On the basis of the Allied lesser requirement of 7,750,000 
men, it may be assumed, for instance, that 2,000,000 will be sup- 
plied by the British as in 1918, 1,250,000 by the French and oth- 
ets (as against the 3,500,000 they were able to furnish under the 
happier circumstances of 1918) and the remainder by the Amer- 
icans, say 4,500,000, as was contemplated in the last World War, 
on the assumption that there will be enough shipping. If condi- 
tions should impose the need for the larger Allied army of 10,- 
000,000 men, the American contingent might have to be largely 
increased. 

For an anticipated American army of some 4,500,000 men the 
needed daily supplies were estimated in 1918 to be 146,000 tons, 
of which 52,000 were to originate in France, Italy and Spain, 
33,000 in other European lands, including 30,000 tons of coal 
from Great Britain, and 61,000 from the United States. In the 
present World War it is to be expected that all the daily needs 
will have to come from the United States, except the coal which 
may be obtainable from the other side. Hence it is necessary to 
figure on the trans-Atlantic transport of at least 116,000 tons 
daily or about 90 per cent more than in 1918. The 30,000 tons 
of coal per day from Great. Britain, if obtainable there, would 
require a short-haul ocean movement. All would have to be 
moved inland for possibly 800 to 1,000 miles by rail, highway, 
inland waterway and in the air, and to some degree, perhaps, by 
pipeline. These figures make no allowance for losses enroute, 
for shipments to the other Allies, and for the needs of the civilian 
population. 

It is to be expected that the enemy, as he retreats, will not 
only put the ports and canals out of business, but also the 6,000 
miles or more of railroads over which the American army must 


function. Port and inland waterway facilities will need to be re- 


built, improved and expanded; tracks, bridges and tunnels put 
in order; storage facilities re-established; terminals, work-shops, 
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fuel and water stations provided; telegraph and telephone lines 
re-erected ; multitudinous cars, locomotives, motor trucks, cranes, 
tools, water craft and cargo planes supplied; stockpiles of fuel 
and other materials accumulated; and a soundly organized skilled 
transportation personnel of all kinds installed for construction, 
maintenance and operation purposes alike in the interest of the 
army and the civilian population. In materials and men this task 
will call on the resources of our country to an extent that is lit- 
tle appreciated by a public intent on other products of the war 
effort such as ships, tanks, guns, bombers, food, oil and other 
things spoken of daily by radio and in the press. 

It is well-known that the railroads at home are now operating 
at the approximate limit of their capacity, and that new equip- 
ment and materials are not yet on order io provide for the ex- 
pansion in traffic which is now occurring (this expansion is re- 
ported to be running far beyond the increase of 10 per cent in 
ton-miles forecast for this year, and upon which serious under- 
estimate the present meager program of additions and replace- 
ments was determined). 

In view of its lack of reserves of all kinds, it may well be 
asked what the situation of necessary domestic transportation 
will be if (as seems most probable) a requisition is put upon the 
American railroads for the vast amount of material and equip- 
ment needed to supply our military railway and port needs in 
Western Europe. It too may well be asked what the situation 
will be if provision now being made for overseas skilled person- 
nel, such as engine, train and yard crews, bi-lingual R. T. O. 
liaison officers, mechanics, cranesmen, tug captains and engineers, 
store-keepers, checkers, hatchmen and other pace-makers not 
made in a hurry, should prove to be inadequate, thereby necessi- 
tating a sudden call on the undermanned domestic transportation 
industry. : 

If our military authorities or civilian agencies in control of the 
production of war materials—in their preoccupation with more 
purely military items—have given adequate consideration to the 
above mentioned conditions, there is no evidence of public record 
to that effect. The Army is so used to securing land transpor- 
tation from efficient commercial sources—without having to con- 
cern itself over the components of that transportation—that it is. 
very difficult for it to adjust itself to an entirely novel situation 
in this respect. In the last war, with supply requirements far 
below the level required by a modern army today, the Americans: 
had the aid of functioning French ports, inland waterways, and 
commercial railway lines. There is no reason whatever:for a 
belief that the Germans will leave them there for us to use this. 
time. 

If transportation and. Army men realize that the foregoing 
observations are factual—but cannot secure adequate considera- 
tion of them by the top military and production authorities—is: 
it not their duty urgently to draw them to the attention of the 
proper Congressional committees which are inquiring into the 
conduct of the war? 

Witt1am J. Witcus 


Observations by Dr. Samuel Johnson 


Life is a progress from want to want, not from enjoy- 
ment to enjoyment. 


To act from pure benevolence is not possible for finite 
beings. Human benevolence is mixed with vanity, inter- 
est or some other motive. 


Every man will dispute with great good humor on a 
subject in which he is not interested. I will dispute very 
calmly upon the possibility of another man’s son being 
hanged. 


Nobody attempts to dispute that two and two make 
four; but with contests concerning moral truth human 
passions are apt to be mixed and therefore it must ever 
be liable to assault and misrepresentation. 
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Fluid Port Traffic 
Aids African Armies 


Santa Fe’s ‘Indian Detours” 
operator runs two-way 
movement smoothly 


American transportation men and Amer- 
ican-built railway equipment are playing an 
important part in maintaining adequate 
supplies on the North African battle front, 
the War Department pointed out in an 
April 27 press release describing port op- 
erations in that area. Trains operating be- 
tween the ports on the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean coasts and the supply centers back 
of the Tunisian battle line include both the 
older French box cars of the “40 hommes, 
8 chevaux” type and new American tank 
cars, flat cars and gondolas, the statement 
disclosed. New locomotives made in this 
country are pulling these trains on regular 
schedules. Civilian French and native crews 
man most of the trains. United States 
troops guard the trains, but French troops 
usually guard the tracks and bridges, it 
was explained. 

In order to make room for other incom- 
ing ships, goods must be moved away from 
the docks as rapidly as they can be unloaded, 
the statement pointed out, so supplies not 
immediately required at the front are sent 
to dumps at strategic points to be sorted 
and arranged for reloading on trains or 
trucks when needed. While munitions, gas- 
oline and rations form the bulk of the ma- 
terial moved into Africa, an immense 
variety of merchandise is handled, it was 
indicated, as lend-lease cargoes pass through 
the ports along with military supplies. 
Moreover, substantial quantities of raw 
materials and scrap are loaded at the ports 
for the return voyage to this country. 

At one “typical port” busy day and night 
with this two-way movement, the superin- 
tendent is Lieutenant Colonel Robert H. 
Clarkson, who before the war directed the 
operations of the Hunter Clarkson, Inc., 
southwestern bus and _ conducted tour 
services. Under his direction, soldier steve- 
dores in the holds of the ships load the 
slings which the cranes swing to the docks, 
where crews of Arabs in long flowing robes 
take over the shells and tins of gasoline 
and cases of rations to load railway cars 
and trucks. Similar operations go on at 
the rate of a ton of supplies per month per 
man overseas, the War Department ex- 
plained. While the return movement to 
this country is smaller, ships take on ballast 
or partial cargoes as fast as they are 
unloaded, generally such materials as phos- 
phate rock, scrap metal, cork, damaged 
airplane engines, or any other usable sal- 
vage. 
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Eastman Appointed to 
WPB 


Transportation finally got a seat 
at the War Production Board’s head 
table last week when President 
Roosevelt appointed Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, as one of three 
additional members to the Board. 
The other two new appointees are 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, and 
Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The appointments were generally 
interpreted as being in line with 
W PB Chairman Donald M. Nelson’s 
recent moves to strengthen WPB’s 
civilian supply set-up at a time when 
he is opposing pending legislation to 
establish an independent office of ci- 
vilian supply. 











Lieut. Col. Clarkson saw varied service 
in World War I, in which he entered the 
British army as a private and came out a 
major. He was born June 13, 1895, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and served in the 
British Isles, in Palestine, and elsewhere 
during that conflict, including an assignment 
to the staff of the brilliant British general, 
ord Allenby. 

While in the British service he was cited 
for bravery three times and awarded the 
military cross. 

Returning to civilian life, Mr. Clarkson 
came to this country in 1921 and entered the 
employ of the Fred Harvey system, oper- 
ators of stores, restaurants and railway con- 
cessions through the Southwest from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific coast. In 1925, with 
Harvey backing, he began the development 
of the “Indian Detours” and: associated 
highway travel facilities of the Santa Fe 
Transportation Company in New Mexico 
and adjacent states, which he later expanded 
independently, in connection with the rail 
service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, through the operations of Hunter Clark- 
son, Inc. 

In December, 1941, Mr. Clarkson, who 
had meanwhile become an American citizen, 
joined the United States Army as a major, 
from which rank he was promoted in March 
of this year to his present rank in the 
Transportation Corps, attached to a port 
headquarters in North Africa. Preparations 
for operating this particular port were made 
long in advance of its occupation on No- 
vember 11, 1942, Colonel Clarkson was 
quoted as saying, and after United States 
forces landed in North Africa the French 
navy took over the port from its civilian 
operators and made it available to Ameri- 
can forces. 


Featherbedding Is 
Put Up to Congress 


McNear calls for law to end 
manpower wastes under 
‘union racketeers”’ 


Featherbed rules in time of war are 
treason, George P. McNear, Jr., president 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western told the 
House of Representatives Military Affairs 
Committee in a statement presented in the 
course of his appearance before the com- 
mittee April 23. After outlining in his 
statement the history and scope of feather- 
bed rules in railroad train and engine sery- 
ice Mr. McNear went into details about 
the application of the so-called standard 
rules on the T. P. & W. under Office of 
Defense Transportation management and 
gave the committee figures which he said 
showed “ODT wastes” amounting to a 44 
per cent increase in man-days per 100 
train-miles and a 31 per cent increase in 
compensation per train-mile. (An analysis 
by Railway Age of transportation perform- 
ance per employee on the T. P. & W, under 
Mr. McNear’s regime and that of the 
O. D. T. appears on page 862 herein). 

Mr. McNear appeared before the com- 
mittee at the invitation of its chairman, 
Representative May, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, in support of the bill (H. R. 2239) 
introduced in the House by Representative 
Smith, Democrat of Virginia, to “prohibit 
acts interfering with the full utilization of 
manpower” during the war. In this con- 
nection the witness suggested certain 
changes in the language of the bill to apply 
its provisions more specifically to trans- 
portation. 

“With the great expansion of the organ- 
ized labor business in recent years, feather- 
bed practices are now rapidly spreading 
throughout all industry,” said Mr. Mc- 
Near’s. prepared statement. “At least 
1,000,000 able-bodied, willing workers are 
today wastefully employed through the 
operation of featherbedding practices. .. . 
The workers themselves do not want feath- 
erbedding in these times. They realize 
that it is unpatriotic with the country fac- 
ing serious crisis, but they are helpless 
because they are dominated by able and 
aggressive labor union racketeers whose 
primary interest is collecting union dues. 
The government itself has encouraged this 
scandalous development, influenced as it is 
by the political domination of the national 
labor leaders.” 

Since the executive agencies of the 
government. will do nothing to end 
this “racket,” the witness asserted, it 
becomes the function of Congress to free 
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for vital work the manpower so tied up. 

“The public has been led to believe that 
the measure of the featherbed rules is the 
item of ‘time paid for but not worked,’ or 
over-payment to .certain employees for 
short hours worked, and that the only 
effect is increased cost of operation,” said 
Mr. McNear. “That is not the full story. 
These rules not only create numerous soft 
jobs and something for nothing for the 
employees who work under them; they 
require the wasteful employment of many 
unnecessary men; they require the wasteful 
use of motive power and o‘her valuable 
equipment; they waste fuel, lubricants and 
other critical materials; and they cause 
delavs to the service.” 

Then the witness described the opera- 
tions of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, which, he said, “in most instances 
took advantage of technicalities arising 
from inexpert draftsmanship, and decided 
case after case against the railroads... . 
By such quasi-judicial procedure, the broth- 
erhoods and the adjustment board have 
forced the railroads to accept rule interpre- 
tations which the railroads never antici- 
pated and to which they would never have 
consented in direct negotiations.” 

Mr. McNear went on to say that “the 
full nature and present effect of all the 
featherbed rules has never been disclosed. 
The veil of secrecy has been well drawn. 
Now and then something has been said 
about some ridiculous rule and its effect. 
On two occasions in recent years, two 
emergency boards, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, have recommended that the mat- 
ter of the rules be investigated. 

“Nothing ever came from these recom- 
mendations.” 

Taking up the situation on the T. P. & 
W., the witness asserted that “under the 
terms of the President’s executive order, 
Mr. Eastman was ordered to operate the 
railroad as he deemed necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
President’s order did not require Mr. East- 
man to inaugurate the featherbed rules on 
our railroad. So far as we know, Mr. East- 
man did that on his own responsibility. ... 
Such expansion of crew and engine opera- 
tion, for the purposes of dividing the work, 
equalizing the pay, and reducing individual 
earnings, is a flagrant waste of men and 
equipment. 

“It is a poor example for one agency 
of our government to set, when other 
agencies of the government are search- 
ing for ways and means to develop man- 
power and to conserve critical equipment 
and materials.” 

During the period before operation of 
the T. P. & W. was taken over by the 
ODT, said Mr. McNear, “when we oper- 
ated our railroad without featherbed rules, 
we conclusively demonstrated that a 
smaller number of better paid employees 
could successfully operate our railroad, 
Provide more service and use less equip- 
ment and materials, than at any other 
time.” : 

Answering a question, the witness sug- 
gested that management should determine 
What rules or agreements so interfere with 
effective utilization of manpower and 
equipment that they should be set aside to 
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RR’s Steel Rations Cut 


The War Production Board’s Steel 
Division Director H. G. Batcheller, 
stated April 29 before a committee 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
that the railroads’ steel requirements 
for the third quarter have been 
slashed 40 per cent from the O.D.T.’s 
request for 2,233,015 tons of steel 
to 1,350,000 tons, “regardless of what 
happens to their equipment in the 
next nine months.” The reason that 
the railroads won’t get all the steel 
they requested is that there is not 
enough to go around. Of the six 
largest steel consumers, the railroads 
in the third quarter will take the 
largest reduction relatively. 

“This fall,’ said Mr. Batcheller, 
“since we cannot expect the railroads 
to continue passing miracles indefi- 
nitely in meeting the ever-rising traf- 
fic demands, the railroads are going 
to be in much greater trouble. Their 
equipment is wearing out. They are 
being pushed far beyond the limits of 
performance which can be reason- 
ably expected. They will have to 
get along.” 











further the war effort. When pressed by 
Representative Sparkman, Democrat of 
Alabama, for an admission that the effect 
of this would be to do away with all media- 
tion machinery set up by the government 
to resolve conflicts of this type, Mr. Mc- 
Near said: 

“T do not believe that these two-headed 
systems work very well. Somebody has 
got to be responsible.” He agreed that 
it is the general idea that the railroad 
industry’s mediation machinery has func- 
tioned exceptionally well, but this, he de- 
clared, is because “management loses out 
every time” a decision is reached through 
this machinery. “You can say peace reigns 
on the railroads,” the witness pointed out, 
“because management is obliged to give in 
at every turn. That is what has been going 
on.” 

Continuing, Mr. McNear said he did not 
mean that collective bargaining should be 
done away with. He was opposed to waste- 
ful labor practices that the bargaining ma- 
chinery was protecting. If Congress would 
pass the legislation necessary to cut out 
these wasteful practices the railroads would 
not lose much time in getting their opera- 
tions on a more efficient basis, he assured 
the committee. If management is given 
the opportunity to manage, he said, there 
would be little abuse of the right, because 
management has “learned quite a lot” in 
the last 15 years. 

At the close of his testimony, the T. P. 
& W. president was asked to comment on 
the propriety of allowing foremen to join 
employees’ unions or to have their own 
unions. “Why do it?” asked Mr. McNear. 
The foreman is a part of management, a 
man “on his way up,” he said, repeating 
his belief in the soundness of “individual en- 
terprise and private initiative” as contrasted 
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with a managed economy. When he bought 
the road at foreclosure sale in 1926, he 
said, he did not know anything about 
the railroad business. “All we did was 
operate the railroad so we could have 
some money left over at the end of the 
month,” he declared, adding that the road 
had been “in the black” ever since 1927. 


New N. M. B. Mediator 


Cornelius E. Hurley, a dispatcher on 
the Central Vermont, has been appointed 
to the National Mediation Board’s staff of 
mediators. The N. M. B. announcement 
said that Mr. Hurley has had 30 years of 
railway service, “and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the workings of the Railway La- 
bor Act.” 


1942 Commodity Statistics 


Tons of revenue freight originated by 
Class I railroads in 1942 showed an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent over 1941, accord- 
ing to the fourth-quarter statement of 
freight commodity statistics issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. 
Last year’s total was 1,421,323,374 tons as 
compared with 1,227,675,897 tons in 1941. 

All groups showed increases over 1941, 
except the “all 1. c. 1. freight” category 
where the drop was 2.9 per cent. Mean- 
while, however, the freight revenue from 
l. c. 1. was up 10.5 per cent. The state- 
ment showed the “total 1942 freight revenue 
at $6,196,140,967, an increase of 34 per cent 
over 1941’s $4,624,692,524. 

The range of increases in tons originated 
was from 10.1 per cent for manufactures 
and miscellaneous to 22.7 per cent for ani- 
mals and products. The revenue-increase 
range was from the 10.5 per cent rise in 
revenues from |. c. 1. to the 41 per cent 
jump in revenues from manufactures and 
miscellaneous. 


Average L.c.l. Load Off a Bit 


The average load per car of 1. c. 1. freight 
handled by Class I railroads in February 
was 20,461 pounds, the Office of Defense 
Transportation reported on April 27. This 
was a slight decrease from the January 
average of 20,549 pounds, but was higher 
than the 20,294 pounds reported for Decem- 
ber, 1942. The number of cars loaded in 
February, 386,086, was an increase above 
the January total of 380,914 cars. 

In announcing the February results the 
ODT pointed out that many special permits 
authorizing the use of cars for quantities 
less than the requirements of ODT General 
Order No. 1 were issued during the month 
to seevral important eastern roads, as the 
result of increased business, cold weather, . 
and labor shortages at large transfer sta- 
tions which made it advisable to by-pass one 
or more intermediate transfer points for 
the sake of efficiency. The effect of this 
situation was a decrease in the average load 
per 1. c. 1. car during February on these 
roads of 1,439 pounds, as compared with 
January, while the other Class I roads re- 
ported an increase of 597 pounds in the 
average load per car for the same period. 

While there was an overall increase in 
the 1. c. 1. tonnage handled on Class I roads 
in February, Class II and III roads, in- 
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cluding switching and terminal lines, re- 
ported a slight decrease in the tonnage 
handled, though their average load per car 
for the month increased from January’s 
18,391 pounds to 18,449 pounds. 

Freight forwarders reported a slightly 
increased load per car in February, when 
the figure was 41,119 pounds as compared 
to 41,105 pounds in January. The tonnage 
moved by forwarders also was slightly 
greater in February than in the previous 
month. 


Locomotive Specialty Industry 
Advisory Committee Set Up 


A Locomotive Specialty Industry Ad- 
visory Committee was recently created by 
the War Production Board with Andrew 
Stevenson of the WPB as presiding officer 
and with the following membership: J. A. 


Amos of the Pyle National Co., Chicago; 


Bard Browne, Superheater Co., New York 
City; George H. Carr, Locomotive Fire- 
box Co., Chicago; S. G. Down, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa.; 
C. G. Learned, Okadee Co., Chicago; J. 
E. Long, Franklin Railway Supply Co., 
New York; Hunter Michaels, American 
Locomotive Co., New York; Alfred 
Nathan, Nathan Mfg. Co., New York; 
George A. Price, American Arch Co., New 
York; C. J. Surdy, Standard Stoker Co., 
Erie, Pa.; C. P. Whitehead, General Steel 
Castings, Eddystone, Pa. 

The members of the committee met in 
Washington on April 14 at which time the 
question of the ability of the supply indus- 
try to meet the demand for locomotive 
equipment during the last half of 1943 and 
1944 was discussed. Subsequent meetings 
will be held from time to time as called 
by Mr. Stevenson. 


OPA’s New Prices on Used Rail 
and Track Accessories 


Warehouse prices for relaying rail are 
advanced and specific prices are estab- 
lished for used railroad track accessories 
under the Office of Price Administration’s 
Maximum Price Regulation 46, effective 
May 1. Prices at warehouses for relay- 
ing rail weighing 60 lb. or more per yd. 
when new are increased $3.84 per gross 
ton in carload lots, with a quantity limita- 
tion to not more than two carloads on rail 
weighing more than 70 lb. per yd. The 
increase is not justified on larger quanti- 
ties of the heavier rail, the OPA said. The 
previous price was $32-per gross ton. 

Used track accessories are priced in the 
regulation from 10 to 30 per cent below 
mill prices for new accessories. The spe- 
cific price ceilings replace the provision 
setting maximum prices at the seller’s 
April 16, 1941, price or list prices on the 
new articles; whichever was lower. -Cov- 
ered specifically are used joint bars (in- 
cluding rail joint bars, angle bars, fish 
plates and splice bars), used tie plates, and 
used track bolts, nuts and spikes. 

For track accessories originating from 
Class I railroads and switching or termi- 
nal companies, f. 0. b. any station on the 
selling road, the prices per 100 lb. are: 
joint bars, $1.85; tie plates, $1.50; track 
bolts and nuts, $3.50; track spikes, $2.70. 
Dealers or jobbers on direct shipments 
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Transportation on the Air 
Next Saturday 


A radio round-table discussion en- 
titled “The Battle of Transporta- 
tion” will be presented over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
nationwide network on May 8 from 
10:15 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern War 
Time, the Association of American 
Railroads has announced. Partici- 
pating on the program will be Major’ 
General Charles P. Gross, chief of 
the Army Transportation Corps, 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and Warren C. Kendall. chair- 
man of the A. A. R. Car Service 
Division. Albert R. Beatty, manager 
of the publicity section of the A. A. R. 
Public Relations Department, will act 
as forum leader. 











from Class I roads may sell used track 
accessories at prices 25 cents per 100 Ib. 
above those figures, and other specific 
prices are set in the regulation for the 
same articles sold from warehouses. Prices 
on these materials originating from other 
sources are established in relation to bas- 
ing point cities and quantity differentials. 


Rail-Truck Conservation Plans 
Get More ODT Study 


New arrangements for the study of in- 
ter-city and intra-city rail-truck conserva- 
tion were announced April 23 by the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. In effect, 
inter-city rail-truck conservation studies 
will be initiated and carried on by commit- 
tees of the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, while intra-city surveys will be made 
jointly by representatives of the ODT’s 
Divisions of Railway and Motor Transport 
and referred to the carriers involved for 
their recommendations. 

Details of the arrangement were set out 
in a joint letter-to T. V. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the A. T. A., and A. F. Cleveland, 
vice-president of the A. A. R. Both of 


these organizations have recently created 


committees to consider rail-truck conserva- 
tion plans, the ODT explained. The joint 
letter states that the A. A. R. and the A. 
T. A. are to keep the ODT advised as to 
the areas where committees have been ap- 
pointed and are to send in bi-weekly re- 
ports showing the progress being made. 


C. P. R. Delivers Another 
Hospital Car 


The Canadian Pacific reports that the 
second car to be built by it according to 
specifications of the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps, for use as a traveling hos- 
pital, has been turned over to Col. G. A. 
Winfield, deputy director of medical serv- 
ices, by George Stephen, vice-president of 
traffic, of the C. P. R. 

The car was formerly a compartment- 


‘ observation sleeper known as the “Mount 


Kitchener” and the conversion job was car- 
ried out at the C. P. R.’s Angus shops in 
Montreal. The car provides toilet and 


wash-room facilities and a ward with 14 
double-deck steel beds to accommodate 28 
men, a receiving vestibule with doors wide 
enough to allow entry of stretchers, a dis. 
pensary and medical supply lockers. Be. 
cause this car has no facilities for cooking 
it will be run either in conjunction with 
the first hospital car (which has a kitchen) 
put out for the R. C. A. M. C,, or witha 
standard diner. 


U. P. Issues Map of Military 
Posts 


The Union Pacific is distributing a mili- 
tary map of the United States which shows 
all air fields, bases and stations, naval 
bases, army camps, forts and posts in the 
United States and lists the railroad station 
and post office address for each. The map 
measures 17 by 31: in. and is issued by the 
road’s passenger department. 


ODT Tire Tests 


A 60-day test of tire tread wear on over- 
the-road trucks was started on April 29 by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, as 
part of its analysis of the effect of the 35- 
mile speed limit on rubber-borne trans- 
portation services. 

The test is being conducted to determine 
specifically the degree of tread wear on 
tires of commercial motor vehicles under 
various speed limits. Factors contributing 
to rubber wear, such as loading, speed, 
temperature, braking and frequency of 
shifts will be recorded, and the results will 
be related to additional factors of man- 
power, vehicle wear and general operating 
efficiency. 

The testing route is between Baltimore, 
Md., and Burlington, N. C., where 24 
tractor-trailer combinations are being used. 
Six of the vehicles operate under a speed 
limit of 35 m. p. h.; six under a 40-mile 
speed limit and twelve at a 45-mile limit. 


Eastern Oil Movement — 


Although there were 70,907 tank cars 
operating in the East coast petroleum move- 
ment on April 1, according to a telegram 
sent this week by Petroleum Administra- 
tor Ickes to the governors of the six New 
England states, who had wired him protest- 
ing against continuance of the severe re- 
strictions on civilian use of gasoline in that 
territory, as compared with other sections 
of the country, shipments of gasoline into 
the Atlantic seaboard territory by tank car 
for civilian use are being approved only 
when necessary to relieve refineries of stock 
accumulations that would prevent manufac- 
ture of necessary war products, Mr. Ickes 
indicated. 

Some improvement in: the situation can 
be expected, the administrator added, when 
barge movement on the Great Lakes and 
through the New York canal gets under 
way, and particularly when the 24-inch 
pipeline from Norris City, Ill., to the sea- 


‘board refinery areas is completed. Mean- 


while an anticipated further diversion to 
the East coast service of tank cars tied up 
in the Chicago switching district was indi- 
cated by a letter written by Fayette R. 
Dow, director of petroleum transport of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, to 
bulk suppliers in that territory, in which 
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he advised them to arrange with large fuel 
users for around-the-clock truck deliveries 
and increasing substitution of trucks for 
tank cars. In this letter Mr. Dow called 
attention to the example set at the South 
Chicago, Ill., plant of the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation, where trucks now deliver 
6 million gallons of heavy fuel oil per 
month, releasing 114 tank cars for the At- 
lantic seaboard movement. 

Although some increase in the quantity 
of petroleum products delivered in District 
No. 1 was forecast by Mr. Ickes, this pre- 
diction was coupled with the warning that 
military demands are constantly increas- 


ing as action continues in North Africa, 
while efforts are being made to build up 
stocks of heating oil at eastern distributing 
points, so that easier restrictions on civilian 
gasoline use in that section are not imme- 
diately in prospect, in his opinion. During 
the week ended April 17, tank car deliveries 
of oil to the Atlantic coast district averaged 
922,467 barrels a day, a slight decrease from 
the record-breaking average of 924,079 bar- 
rels reported for the previous week. Box 
car shipments of kerosene in drums to New 
England points average 20,588 barrels a day 
during the week ended April 17, Mr. Ickes 
stated. 


Materials and Prices 


Following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railroads, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration since April 24. 


Foundry equipment—General Preference Order 
E-11, issued April 23, provides that after June 1, 
no person may sell, transfer or deliver foundry 
equipment or electric metal melting furnaces 


Cast iron pipe.—While the supply of pig iron 
and scrap iron is limited, the situation has not 
yet reached the point where restrictions upon the 
use of cast iron soil pipe for sanitary drains 
under buildings are necessary, J. F. Wilber, 
director of the Plumbing and Heating Division 
of WPB, said April 20. 


Construction — Supplementary Conservation 
Order L-41-d, issued April 24, eliminates the 
restrictions on the re-siding or re-roofing of a 
structure with asbestos materials where any part 
of the existing siding or roofing is in need of 
maintenance or repair. However, no_ rubber, 
metal other than fastenings, or lumber may be 
used in the re-siding or re-roofing operations. 
Where repainting is necessary for maintenance 
and repair, a re-roofing or re-siding job using 
asbestos material instead may be undertaken. 
Although necessary maintenance and repair of a 
structure is not restricted by Order L-41, a re- 
siding or re-roofing job where any part of the 
existing siding or roofing is in need of repair has 
until now been restricted by the order. 

except on orders bearing a preference rating of 
AA-4 or higher; nor may such equipment be 
purchased by the application of any preference 
rating on Forms PD-25a, 25f or CMP Regula- 
tin No. 5 or 5a. The equipment is listed in 
Schedule A of the order. All producers of 
foundry equipment and electric metal melting 
furnaces are affected by the order. It does not, 
however, prevent the sale and delivery of any 
part manufactured for use in the repair or main- 
tenance of such equipment. 


Inventories—Inventory Direction No. 6 to 
CMP Regulation No. 2, issued April 24, relieves 
persons engaged in constructing bridges, buildings 
and similar works who normally receive materials 
tailormade for specific projects from being re- 
quired to set up combined inventory records to in- 
clude such materials. However, items for each 
Project must be kept separate. Prevously, the con- 
Structor might receive a steel shape for one job 
when he already had an identical piece of ma- 
terial on hand but marked for another project 
which had been delayed for one reason or another 
and thereby violate the CMP regulation. 


Lumber—Minimum requirements for all pur- 
poses during 1943 are estimated at 31% billion 
bd. ft., but returns from first-quarter production 
indicate that the output this year will be slightly 
less than 30 billion ft., the chief of the Program 
Section of the Lumber Division reported on April 
19, Although there has been a drop of approxi- 
mately 10 billion ft. in construction requirements 
as compared with last year, no additional lumber 
will be available for new uses because of the in- 
creased demand for boxes and crating and the 
Possible increase for farm uses. 


Pipe fittings—Limitation Order L-288, issued 
April 17, establishes control over grey cast iron, 
malleable iron and brass and bronze pipe fittings 
instead of Schedule II of Limitation Order L-42 
Which is revoked. The change follows the recent 
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transfer of supervision of Schedule II from the 
Plumbing and Heating Division to the Ship- 


- building Division. 


Substitutions—Issue No. 8 of the Material 
Substitutions and Supply List, issued April 22, 
lists more than 500 materials arranged in three 
groups, Group 1 listing materials which are in- 
sufficient in supply either for war demands alone 
or for war plus essential civilian demands. Group 
2 listing materials which are sufficient for war 
and essential civilian production; and Group 3 
listing materials available in sufficient quantity 
for use as substitutes for the more critical ma- 
terials in Groups 1 and 2. Secondary grades of 
lumber are now actually more critical than some 
primary grades. Linseed oils, previously appear- 
ing in Group 3, are now in Group 2. Ferrous 
classifications remain about the same. Group 3 
materials include caustic soda, muriatic acid, 
sulfuric acid, No. 3 beech, No. 5 Idaho white 
pine, No. 5 northern white pine, No. 5 Ponderosa 
pine, No. 2 and 3 red gum, No. 2 and 3 red oak, 
No. 3 southern pine shop selects, No. 3 western 
larch, No. 3 western red cedar, short fiber as- 
bestos, brick, Portland cement, pitch, non-rein- 
forced concrete, fiberboard, gypsum and products, 
lime, lubricating oil (except Penn grade), red 
lead, tile and turpentine. 


Tool steel—Order M-21-h, as amended April 
22, perthits orders and deliveries of high-speed 
steel to any person in any calendar quarter which 
balance within 5 per cent by weight, or within 
500 lb. (whichever is smaller), of the required 
ratio. If the total receipts do not exceed 100 Ib. 
per quarter, they are exempted from the ratio 
which requires that 75 per cent of all high-speed 
steel orders accepted in any calendar quarter be 
Class A (molybdenum type) and not more than 
25 per cent be Class B (tungsten type). 


Vulcanized fibre—Allocation Order M-305, ef- 
fective April 22, prohibits producers and fabri- 
cators from fabricating or delivering vulcanized 
fibre, except for uses approved by WPB upon 
application giving descriptions of proposed ulti- 
mate uses. Each person furnishing a certified de- 
scription of the ultimate use with an order for 
vulcanized fibre must use the vulcanized fibre 
delivered on such order only for the purpose 
specified or specifically authorized. No person 
other than a producer may accept delivery of 
vulcanized fibre if his inventory would become 
greater than a 60-day supply. The certified de- 
scription of the use may be placed on or attached 
to the purchase order. 


Warehouse steel—Directive 5 under CMP Reg- 
ulation No. 1, issued April 19, prohibits ship- 
ments -of normalized or heat-treated carbon or 
alloy steels on any commercial warehouse order. 
If steel has already been normalized or heat- 
treated, it may be shipped when completed if the 
orders are validated in accordance with WPB 
regulations. 


Coal—An Executive Order, announced April 23, 
centralized the government’s policies and activities 
pertaining to solid fuels in a Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War within the Department of the 
Interior with Secretary Ickes as Administrator. 
The new administration will absorb the Office of 
Solid Fuels Co-ordinator for War, and authorizes 
it to utilize the facilities of the Bituminous Coal 
Division and the Bureau of Mines. The adminis- 


trator becomes the liaison between the solid fuels 
industries and government agencies on fuel ques- 
tions under the administrator’s jurisdiction. The 
order does not extend the administrator’s juris- 
diction to the present wage negotiations in the 
coal producing industry. The administrator is 
directed to recommend to OPA needed maximum 
price adjustments,.and the price administrator will 
advise with the solid fuels administrator prior to 
changing or issuing new schedules of prices to be 
charged for solid fuels by producers, wholesalers 
or retail dealers. 


Prices 


Asphalt products—Amendment No. 2 to Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 323, effective April 
28, gives sellers of special asphalt products addi- 
tional methods by which they may establish their 
own ceilings and abolishes detailed reports on 
special asphalt products which sellers have been 
required to submit. Producers may continue to 
price under the original methods established in 
Regulation 323, using the highest price for the 
same product at which they sold in the August 
1-November 1, 1941 period, or make a tentative 
price on the basis of a product with the nearest 
specifications. Reports must be submitted to OPA 
when the latter alternative is used. Processors 
of roofing flux, other than refiners, are allowed 
an increase in maximum prices for oxidized as- 
phalt shown in tables of $1 per ton for all refer- 
ence points. The seller may now market in 
packages on the basis of either the gross or net 
ton, whichever was his practice during the base 
period. The maximum price allowed for delivery 
at destination is now predicated on the actual 
cost of the transportation rather than the rail 
transportation allowed in the original schedule. 


Coal—Amendment No. 53 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 120 (bituminous coal), effective 
April 29, authorized additional compensation for 
production of lump coal of bottom size larger 
than 2% in. shipped by rail from Production 
Groups 2 to 9 of District No. 14 (Arkansas- 
Oklahoma). Maximum prices were increased 15 
cents per net ton. It was stated that the coal, 
though hitherto subject to the maximum price for 
Size Group 3, constituted in effect a separate 
size group. 


Fuel oil—Amendment No. 94 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 88, effective April 28, increased 
maximum prices 10 cents per bbl. for crude 
petroleum produced in the Plymouth Pool, Mc- 
Donough County, Ill., and 8 cents per bbl. for 
black oils produced from the Elk Basin Field of 
Park County, Wyo. The ceiling on crude petro- 
leum from the Plymouth Pool becomes $1.15 per 
bbl. The Elk Basin Field maximum price be- 
comes 90 cents per bbl. 


Interpretations—A manual, issued April 26, 
contains 35 pages of interpretations of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. The new 
pamphlet is the fourth of a series. 


Lumber—Amendment No. 12 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 146 (Appalachian hard- 
wood lumber), Amendment No. 4 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 223 (northern hardwood 
lumber) and Amendment No. 6 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 155 (central hardwood 
lumber), effective April 29, permit sellers of 
hardwood lumber to add the actual costs of 
custom kiln-drying and milling to their mill ceil- 
ing prices. The change extends the custom kiln- 
drying provisions already in. Regulation No. 97 
(southern hardwood lumber) to the other three 
hardwood regulations and adds a custom milling 
provision to all four. The provisions will have 
little effect on final prices being paid by pur- 
chasers of kiln-drying or milling, and is designed 
to eliminate inconveniences, loss of time and ef- 
fort for purchasers who under the old provisions 
had to arrange for the kiln-drying or milling of 
the lumber they purchased. 


Price exemptions — Revised Supplementary 
Regulation No. 1, effective April 22, revoking 
previous supplements, lists and regroups exemp- 
tions of commodity transactions from the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. It consolidates 
exceptions of this character, other than those 
which had become obsolete, but does not add any 
new ones. The change is consequently one of 
form only. Tables show in simplified form the 
present status of the exceptions which until now 
were included in the revoked regulations. 
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Warns South Against. 


Political Rate Making 


Henry sees push for complete 
“parity” which would hurt 
Southern industry 


The belief, “amounting in some cases to 
a passionate conviction,” that the South is 
the victim of freight rate discrimination “is 
based upon the constant repetition of state- 
ments which are not true,” said Colonel 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
in an April 23 address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Nashville, Tenn. Speaking only 
for himself, not for the A.A.R. which 
“has taken no position on this subject,” 
Colonel Henry pointed out that commodity 
rates “are of the greatest importance” to 
the South, and warned that a movement 
starting out to obtain “parity” on class 
rates must inevitably head toward “parity” 
on all rates. 

“If Southern political pressure succeed 
in getting ‘parity’ for a small part of the 
railroad rate structure,” he said, “there is 
no way to keep other pressures from bring- 
ing about parity of all railroad rates and 
probably all transportation rates, with ef- 
fects definitely harmful to Southern in- 
dustry and agriculture, as well as to South- 
ern railroads.” The better way, in Colonel 
Henry’s opinion, is to continue that “grad- 
ual process of step-by-step adjustment to 
fit individual situations,” under which 
Southern industrial development “has gone 
forward since the first World War at a 
pace just about twice as fast as that of the 
supposedly favored East.” 

Leading up to his discussion of the 
freight-rate situation, Colonel Henry noted 
that one heritage from the Civil War has 
been the conviction on the part of South- 
erners that their section “is a step-child of 
the nation, the object of planned and de- 
liberate discrimination.” For more than 
half a century, he went on, this feeling 
centered around the tariff; but with the 
industrialization of the South the tariff 
“just got lost,” although the feeling of 
sectional discrimination survived. “In its 
current manifestation, this conviction of 
discriminaton centers about the railroad 
freight rates of the South, or, rather, an 
erroneous idea of a small part of the rail- 
road freight rates under which business is 
done in the South.” 

Dealing with the constantly repeated 
statements “which are not correct,” the 
‘speaker first took up the assertion that 
“freight rates” in the South are higher 
than they are in the East. He noted the 
“usual citation in support of that state- 
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ment,” i.e., that Southern class rates “are 
39 per cent higher than in the East”; but 
he went on ‘to point out that class rates 
are just one part of the Southern rate 
structure, “and by no means the most im- 
portant part.” Commodity rates on which 
the bulk of the South’s traffic moves “are 
in mnay cases as low as and frequently 
lower than the corresponding rates in the 
North—a fact which is usually forgotten 
or ignored in discussions of the compara- 
tive rates of the two sections.” 

The second “erroneous statement” is that 
“rates” on manufactured articles are higher 
from the South to the North than in the 
reverse direction. “This is not true,” said 
Colonel Henry. “Where class rates apply 
in both directions—that is, where there has 
been no special demand or nee1 for a 
specially adjusted commodity rate—the 
rates southbound and those northbound are 
the same. The same thing is true where 
there are so-called exceptions to the class 
rates.” In the many cases where com- 
modity rates have been published, such 
rates are “almost without exception” lower 
from the South to the North than from 
the North to the South. 

The speaker conceded that “by combing 
the millions of freight rates in the United 
States” it might be possible “to gather a 
few ‘horrible examples’ of rates north- 
bound which are higher than those south- 
bound on the same commodities moving in 
the same quantity between the same points.” 
He added, however, that such examples 
would mean only that “there had been no 
call for the comparable northbound rate; 
where and when rates are needed and will 
be used, they are put in.” 

Colonel Henry identified “a third source 
of misunderstanding” as the “repeated 
statement that Southern manufacturers can- 
not get started, or cannot survive because 
of disparities in rates between some point 
in the South and some point in the North 
to some common market, about equally dis- 
tant from the selected points.” He called 
this “an interesting exercise in speculative 
commercial geography,” which “doesn’t 
mean much,” because the Southern points 
selected “are usually those where the par- 
ticular article named has not been manu- 
factured, and where, consequently, there has 
been no need and no demand for a rate 
adjustment.” 

As an example of the latter, the A. A. R. 


executive cited “the recent prominent pub-— 


lication of the impossibility of running a 
shoe factory in Louisiana because the rate 
on shoes from there to Chicago is higher 
than the rate from Boston to Chicago.” He 
pointed out that there are no shoes manu- 
factured at the Louisiana point selected, 
adding that there are lots of shoes made at 
other points in the South, including Nash- 
(Continued on page 885) 


Finds Power to Fix 
Status of Workers 


New ICC disclaimer of Labor 
Act authority shows brother- 
hoods another way 


With Dissenting Commissioner Patterson 
complaining that the procedure suggested 
“is reminiscent of the technical pleadings 
required under the common law, which 
have long been outmoded,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a six-to- 


five decision telling railroad labor organi-, 


zations that it would be able to decide for 
them certain employee-status questions if 
petitions are filed under the Interstate 
Commerce Act rather than under the Rail- 
way Labor Act where the commission has 
staked out for itself a relatively restricted 
role. 

The decision is a report of the commis- 
sion on reargument in the proceeding in- 
volving the status of engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and brakemen engaged solely 
in handling over the tracks of the Nevada 
Northern, between Ruth, Nev., and McGill, 
trains engaged in transporting ore for the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corporation. 
Commissioner Eastman participated in the 
disposition of the case, joining the major- 
ity, while Commissioner Lee’s concurrence 
“in the results” of the majority report was 
noted. Commissioner Patterson’s dissent 
was subscribed to by Commissioners Por- 
ter and Miller, while a brief dissenting ex- 
pression came from Chairman Alldredge 
and the dissent of Commissioner Rogers 
was noted. 

As reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 1, 1941, page 717, the proceeding 
was the subject of a prior report by the 
commission’s Division 3; and the commis- 
sion now holds that the Division “rightly 
dismissed the petition under the Railway 
Labor Act.” The Division relied on the 
case involving the status of employees of 
a contractor operating ore docks of the 
Northern Pacific at Superior, Wisc. (see 
Railway Age of October 25, 1941, page 
683). It was in that decision that the com- 
mission construed its authority and duties 
under the Railway Labor Act, restricting 
itself to the narrow role of amending and 
interpreting its. existing orders defining 
work as that of an employee or subordinate 
official of a carrier, and disclaiming au- 
thority to determine whether a particular 
employer was a carrier or whether partic- 
ular employees were employees of a caf- 
rier. 

The ore-train operations involved are 
conducted under a trackage agreement g1V- 
ing the copper company for an indefinite 
term a “non-exclusive revocable license” to 
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conduct such operations. “There was,” 
said the majority report, “no testimony or 
contention that the kind of work performed 
by the enginemen, firemen, conductors, and 
brakemen .. . differed from the kind of 
work defined in our orders as work per- 
formed by like employees of a carrier by 
railroad.” It added that “there is no 
question, therefore, as to whether such or- 
ders should be amended or interpreted in 
this proceeding.” 

Meanwhile, respondents did not chal- 
lenge the commission’s jurisdiction to make 
a determination as to who is the employer 
of the ore-train operators. On the con- 
trary, they urged that it be done, citing 
decisions which the commission thought it 
“important to observe” were not made 
“under the provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act, the only Act with which we are 
here concerned.” From there the majority 
went on to uphold Division 3’s action dis- 
missing the petition, but nevertheless point- 
ed out the Interstate Commerce Act route 
to the petitioners—the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

“It does not follow,” said the report, 

“that we would be without jurisdiction to 
determine the questions the parties would 
have us decide in a proper proceeding 
brought under the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Our jurisdiction under that act is 
very broad. The railroad is a carrier sub- 
ject to the act. If it, in fact, operated the 
ore trains as a common carrier by railroad 
and employed the individuals engaged in 
the actual work on such trains, it may or 
may not have violated the provisions of 
that act... . In the case of such violations 
we have jurisdiction upon complaint or 
upon our own motion to institute an inves- 
tigation. If such an investigation should 
include in its scope operation of the ore 
trains over the tracks of the carrier, the 
status of the carrier with respect to such 
operation and of the persons employed in 
handling the trains may be determined. 
Under the limited provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, insofar as our authority 
is concerned, we can not make such find- 
ings, nor would we in this proceeding be 
warranted in making a determination un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act, not here 
invoked and under which no issues have 
been presented.” 
_ Leading up to his complaint that the 
loregoing is a throw-back to the “outmod- 
ed” technical pleadings of the common law, 
Dissenter Patterson recalled how his dis- 
sent in the Superior ore dock workers case 
contended that the commission had juris- 
diction under the Railway Labor Act “to 
determine whether workers are or are not 
railroad employees within the meaning of 
that act.” The commission, he added, 
consistently so found” from the passage of 
that act in 1926 until October 6, 1941, 
when the ore dock employees case was de- 
tided. “Here, a year and a half later,” 
Commissioner Patterson went on, “the ma- 
jority again shifts position and now find 
that we do not have jurisdiction under the 
Railway Labor Act but do under the In- 
lerstate Commerce Act.” 

With this admission of power, he thought 
the majority should have followed through 
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$7 Billion “Shelf” of Federal 
Works for Post-War Period 


Part 2 of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s National Resources 
Development Report for 1943, which 
has just been distributed, discloses 
that an estimated $7,695,000,000 
“shelf of federal construction and 
improvement work was potentially 
available on January 1, 1943, for the 
post-war period.” Parts 1 and 3 
were previously printed and distrib- 
uted when President Roosevelt sent 
the report to Congress, as noted in 
the Railway Age of March 13, 
page 521. 

The “shelf” includes projects for 
the “promotion of transportation” 
estimated to cost a total of $1.992.- 
415,440 of which $1,459,376,981 
would have to be authorized by fu- 
ture Congressional action. Largest 
item of the transportation group is 
rivers and harbors, $1,047,468,686. 
Others are: Roads, $554,911,628 ; air- 
ports and airways, $345,139.812; aids 
and assistance to navigation, $44,- 
247,147; railroads, $648,167. 

The railroad item, the report ex- 
plains, “consists of a small program 
of projects reported by the Alaska 
Railroad for improvement and minor 
extensions to the Alaska Railroad 
System under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior.” 











to determine whether the ore-train opera- 
tors are employees of the Nevada North- 
ern. “The issues,” he said, “are broad 
enough. The evidence of record, almost 
wholly confined to that question, is ample. 
Furthermore, it is necessary that we de- 
cide it, else we cannot know whether our 
order of July 17, 1940, effective August 
1, 1940, which classified the work of all 
employees of railroads subject to our juris- 
diction, is being fully complied with by the 
Nevada Northern.” 

Chairman Alldredge’s brief dissent told 
how “careful study of the law in proceed- 
ings of this kind” had convinced him that 
the commission “should look upon the Rail- 
way Labor Act and the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as implementing and reinforc- 
ing each other.” He thinks that “both 
acts combined, fully empower us to deter- 
mine the issues here presented.” 


Lackawanna Safety Awards 


Annual awards for top honors in safety 
performance by the Lackawanna’s trans- 
portation, mechanical, roadway and freight 
handling forces were made at a rally held 
in Scranton, Pa., on April 27, under the 
direction of Frank Cizek, superintendent 
of safety for the road. President White 
addressed the rally and distributed the 
awards, 

Winners of the awards were as follows: 
J. H. Lerbs, superintendent of the Buffalo 
division (transportation department) ; Otto 
Sturm, master mechanic, Scranton division 
(mechanical department); E. F. - Dinan, 
roadmaster, Stroudsburg, Pa. (roadway 


department) ; T. C. Irland, agent, Scran- 
ton, Pa. (principal freight terminals), and 
F. O. Duval, agent, Hoboken, N. J. (freight 
stations and transfers). 

Special awards were also made to super- 
visory officers whose forces worked 
throughout the entire year without a lost- 
time accident. 


Guffey Coal Act Extended 
30 Days 


President Roosevelt has signed House 
Joint Resolution 113, the stop-gap measure 
which was enacted last week by Congress 
to extend the provisions of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for a period of 30 days 
beyond April 30. 


Club Meeting 


The Northwest Carmen’s Association 
will hold its next meeting at 8 p. m. on 
May 3 at the Midway Club, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. L. Heater, vice-president and chief en- 
gineer of the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, will address the meeting on the 
subject of “Freight Car Trucks.” 


New WPB Rail Section Chief 


George C. Brunner, manager of railroad 
sales of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been appointed chief of the rail section of 
the War Production Board’s Steel Divi- 
sion, the WPB has announced. Mr. Brun- 
ner succeeds Orrin Baker, manager of 
railroad sales of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Chicago, who has resigned 
from his WPB post because of illness. 


I. C. C. Service Order 


Giving effect to the permit system for 
shipments of potatoes from Maine set up 
by the Food Distribution Administration, 
as reported in Railway Age of April 24, 
page 837, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Service Order 119, issued April 
26 and effective until further order, for- 
bids .railroads and truck operators from 
accepting or moving potatoes from Maine 
except upon presentation of the required 
permit. 


March Truck Freight Volume 
21.1 Per Cent Over 1942 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in March increased 13.6 
over February and -21.1 per cent over 
March, 1942, according to the American 
Trucking Associations. 

Comparable reports were received from 
186 motor carriers in 38 states. They 
transported an aggregate of 1,431,554 tons 
in March, as against 1,259,827 tons in Feb- 
ruary, and 1,181,982 tons in March, 1942. 
The A. T. A. index figure, based on: the 
1938-1940 average monthly tonnage of the 
reporting carriers, was 195.30. The Febru- 
ary index was 164.58. 

Slightly more than 90 per cent of all 
tonnage transported in the month was 
transported by carriers of general freight. 
The volume in this category showed a 13.7 
per cent increase over February and a 
21.7 per cent increase over March of last 
year. Transporters of petroleum products, 
accounting for a little more than 5% per 
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cent of the total, increased 17.1 per cent 
over February, and 28.3 per cent over 
March, 1942. Haulers of iron and steel 
products reported a little more than one 
per cent of the total tonnage; their vol- 
ume showed an increase of 0.7 per cent 
over February, but decreased 4.6 per cent 
under March of last year. 

Approximately three per cent of the to- 
tal tonnage reported was miscellaneous 
commodities, including tobacco, milk, tex- 
tile products, coke, bricks, building materi- 
als, cement and household goods. Tonnage 
in this class increased 11.8 per cent over 
February, and 7.4 per cent over March, 
1942. 


More ODT Field Offices 


New field offices of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s Division of Railway 
Transport have been opened at Omaha, 
Neb., and Minneapolis, Minn., the ODT an- 
nounced April 28. The Minneapolis office 
will be in charge of Seward F. Philpot, 
who has been trainmaster at that point of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, while the ODT supervisor of rail 
terminals at Omaha will be Edward P. 
Conry, who was terminal superintendent 
of the Union Pacific at Omaha before join- 
ing the ODT staff. 


Chicago Railway Women 
Elect Officers 


The Railway Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has elected the follow- 
ing officers for a two-year period: Presi- 
dent, Barbara M. Zender, secretary to the 
controller of the Alton; first vice-presi- 
dent, Noreen Kinane, of the Central 
Freight Association; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Mable Dukes, of the Illinois Central; 
recording secretary, Marie C. Miller, of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; cor- 
responding secretary, Clarice Rector; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Heuerman, of the 
Pullman Company. 


New OPA Grain Door Pricing 


So that all railroads can compete on 
equal terms, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has revised its methods of pricing 
grain doors, it was announced April 27. 
This action, effective May 3, allows a 
manufacturer to figure a maximum price 
for any railroad which returns the same 
mill realization as the ceiling for railroads 
to which he actually sold in 1942. Since 
the mill realization will be the same on 
sales to new and old customers, the OPA 
explained, railroads that have to seek new 
suppliers will be better able to compete for. 
purchases under this arrangement than un- 
der the delivered price ceilings heretofore 
set up. 

Provisions making the new methods ef- 
fective are embodied in Amendment 163 
to Supplementary Regulation 14 of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. In 
general, the new arrangement is accom- 
plished by permitting a price adjustment 
to the extent by which the cost of making 
delivery to the purchasing railroad is 
greater, or less, than the cost of making 
delivery to the road that made purchases 
last year. The amendment also establishes 
a method for providing a ceiling for a type 
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of grain door which a producer did not sell 
in 1942, and, the OPA said, eliminates the 
possibility of wholesalers’ mark-ups being 
added to mill prices. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 24 totaled 794,194 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 29. This was an in- 
crease of 13,286 cars, or 1.7 per cent above 
the previous week, a decrease of 67,163 
cars, or 7.8 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
72,567 cars, or 10.1 per cent, over the com- 
parable 1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 17 totaled 780,908 cars and 
the summary for that week, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R. follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 17 














District 1943 1942 1941 
le ee 158,355 171,581 152,185 
Allegheny ..... 174,547 185,762 151,914 
Pocahontas .... 56,822 56,996 16,969 
Southern ...... 122,974 131,434 108,768 
Northwestern .. 83,890 119,918 125,856 
Central Western 111,700 115,923 102,883 
Southwestern . 72,620 64,791 50,218 
Total Western 

Districts .... 268,210 300,632 278,957 
Total All Roads 780,908 846,505 708,793 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 42,589 36,175 33,512 
Live stock .... 15,154 12,801 11,502 
LE Ee eee 170,024 166,742 33,404 
Lo SR AR 14,932 13,919 9,153 
Forest products. 41,401 49,697 40,895 

Peis cesses 21,629 58,253 74,345 
Merchandise l.c.1 98,285 129,486 161,009 
yl Get | ae 780,908 846,505 708,793 
YC Ue | es 789,018 814,096 679,808 
ee GS Sara ae 772,133 829,038 683,402 
Maren <27 25.6... 787,360 808,286 793,803 
MATCR. 20 46500 768,134 796,654 769,984 





Cumulative Total, 

16 Weeks ... 12,001,974 12,645,841 11,458,988 

In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended April 17 totaled 66,872 as compared 
with 66,439 for the previous week and 
63,838 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Pork. 17, 1943. s.0%2% 66,872 38,879 
Aprit 10, 1983 6.50% 66,439 40,251 
Aaell 3, 0943. <...... 65,167 39,715 
April, 18, 1942 .:.... 63,838 33,426 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Pat 17, F088. occas 973,457 584,622 
April 18, 1942 2.5.6. 981,495 509,732 
April 19,.° 1941 -c0cs. 870,474 459,636 


Non-Op Hearing Resumed 


The hearings, which an emergency board 
has been conducting at Chicago since 
March 1 on the demands of the 15 non- 
operating unions for an increase in wages 
of 20 cents an hour, a minimum of 70 
cents an hour and a closed shop and which 
were recessed on April 17, were resumed 
on April 28. At the time of going to 
press, it was understood that the rebuttal 
testimony would require five or six days 
and that oral argument would be com- 
pleted next week. 

At the opening of the session on April 
28, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
made an appearance and contended that the 


board had no jurisdiction over the dispute 
with Monon dining car employees because 
mediation had not been completed on the 
Monon before the board began hearings, 
Counsel also contended that the board 
lacked the jurisdiction to mediate this 
dispute. 

The first rebuttal testimony was pre- 
sented by the unions. According to a state- 
ment made by their counsel at the opening 
of the session on April 28, two or three 
days would be required for the presentation 
of their rebuttal. 


No Bids at Auction of T. P. & W. 
Real Estate 
No bids were offered when real estate 


belonging to the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
was offered at a sheriff’s sale at Peoria on 


‘April 17. The sale was held in an at- 


tempt to raise funds to satisfy a federal 
court judgment against the railroad cor- 
poration for unpaid balances on two par- 
cels, containing 57 and 68 acres, respec- 
tively. George P. McNear, president of 
the T. P. & W., had refused to accept a 
check from the government to satisfy the 
judgment because he disapproved of the 
conditions attached to the acceptance by 
the Office of Defense Transportation. In 
a second telegram to the O. D. T. on April 
16, he made a further demand that the 
government pay the judgment and asked 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of O. D. T,, 
if he would be willing to recommend to 
President Roosevelt that advance payment 
be made on the basis of compensation for 
the government seizure. He also asserted 
that the government would be held respon- 
sible for all damages if it failed to pay the 
judgment and prevent the sale of the prop- 
erty. On the following day Mr. Eastman 
wired Mr. McNear that he was forwarding 
the check in payment of the judgment, pur- 
suant to the terms of the executive order 
“constituting my authority but not pursuant 
to any request from you, which is unnec- 
essary.” 


Katy Re-names Stations for 
Officers and Employees 


A total of 109 time card stations on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas were re-named, 
effective April 4, as a compliment to offi- 
cers and employees “now actively operat- 
ing the property.” Coincident with the re- 
naming of the stations, Mathew S. Sloan, 
chairman of the board and president, re- 
sponded to a petition of South Texas offi- 
cers and employees and consented to the 
re-naming of Nogalitos yard at San Anto- 
nio as Sloan yard because of the interest 
he has taken in its rehabilitation. 

In the re-naming of the time card sta- 
tions, all the executive and staff officers, 
the district superintendents and about 75 
other employees were honored by having 
stations named after them. Of the 10 
stations, 11 were on the Eastern district, 
20 were on the Northern, 25 were on the 
Southern, 25 were on the North Texas, 24 
were on the South Texas and 4 were on 
the Northwestern. While all of the new 
stations are listed in the working time 
cards, only a few of them are regular stops 
and appear in the time table folder. 

In re-naming the stations, it was felt 
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that if there was some particular reason 
originally for the name, it had disappeared 
with the lapse of time and that it was wise 
to substitute for these names others which 
have significance in connection with the 


Katy. 


Warns South Against 


Political Rate-Making 
(Continued from page 882) 


ville, whose manufacturers have “found no 
dificulty in selling shoes all over the 
United States because of differentials in 
freight rates in favor of Boston or St. 
Louis or any other point—because there 
aren't any.” 

Coming to his discussion of “the facts 
about raw materials,” Colonel Henry dis- 
posed of the charge that the South is being 
“drained” of raw materials because of the 
freight rate adjustment. He used figures 
from the study of carload freight on two 
representative days in 1942, which was pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics and introduced as an exhibit in 
the Nos. 28300 and 28310 investigations of 
the class rate structure and Consolidated 
Freight Classification. On the two days in 
question, Colonel Henry said, the South- 
ern roads originated 31,860 carloads of 
products of agriculture, animals and prod- 
ucts, products of mines, and products of 
forests. Of the total, 17,825 cars or 56 
per cent not only originated but terminated 
in the South; 12,811, or 31 per cent, ter- 
minated in the North. And the latter in- 
cluded 6,926 cars of coal. 

The speaker did not think anyone would 
want stop this movement of coal, or call it 
a “drainage” of raw materials. The next 
largest South-North movement was 2,308 
cars of forest products, but only 177 of 
these were loaded with raw materials, the 
remainder being used to move manufac- 
tured forest products. Here again, Colonel 
Henry didn’t think any Southerner advo- 
cated that “the railroads should make rates 
to prevent the lumber mills of the South 
from competing in the North with those 
on the Pacific Coast.” 

Third and fourth largest items were 
crude petroleum (1,195 cars) and citrus 
fruits and vegetables (664 cars). Are these 
the kind of materials “the South objects to 
having ‘drained’ ?” the speaker asked. He 
added that “the great ‘drainage’ of raw 
materials, therefore, simmers down to a 
maximum of not more than 1,000 carloads 
a day.” And “in contrast with these ship- 
ments of raw materials, there were orig- 
inated in the South on these two days 
10,301 cars of manufactured and miscel- 
laneous articles. Of these, 3,178, or 31 
per cent, moved to the North; 5,687, or 55 
per cent, stopped in the South; the bal- 
ance went west. Comparison of the fig- 
ures shows the complete hollowness of the 
fallacy that the South is being ‘drained’ 
of desirable raw materials and is impotent 
in their manufacture.” 

With the “fallacies” thus disposed of, 
Colonel Henry turned his attention to 
“where the South’s rates are lower,” i. e., 
its commodity-rate adjustment. There he 
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pointed out that the I. C. C. “has com- 
mented more than once upon the fact that 
the higher class rate scale in the South 
than in the North has helped the shippers 
and the railroads of the South to main- 
tain relatively low commodity rate ad- 
justments.” He knew of no measure of 
the “average freight rate” of the different 
sections, but noted that “in most of the 
recent years” the average revenue per ton- 
mile has been slightly lower in the South 
than in the East; although in 1942 it hap- 
pened to be the same in both sections— 
9.47 mills. 

“If class rates in the South are reduced 
to the Northern level, and there is no com- 
pensating advantage elsewhere,” Colonel 
Henry went on, “the Southern railroads 
will be the less able to make the physical 
improvements and the service improve- 
ments which the growing industry and 
agriculture of this section will most cer- 
tainly demand after the war. A railroad 
is no different from any other business in 
that on its operations as a whole it must 
take in enough money to meet its payrolls, 
pay its bills, pay the interest on its debts, 
keep in physical shape to do its job, pay 
its taxes, and maybe pay a little to the 
owners who have invested their money 
in it—though the last, to be sure, seems 
to be regarded in many quarters as some- 
thing reprehensible and immoral.” 

Then came the A. A. R. executive’s 
warning of the adverse effect on Southern 
economy of “parity” on all freight rates. 
He recalled that at the recent I. C. C. 
hearings in Nos. 28300 and 28310, Walter 
R. McDonald, chairman of the Georgia 
Public Service Commission, had testified 
that he was advocating uniformity as to 
all rates. Colonel Henry gave his audience 
a look at what this would do to a few 
Southern industries, giving specific ex- 
amples of how it might be expected to hurt 
manufacturers of paper and pulp, stoves, 
paper boxes, hardwood flooring, and brick. 


Would Fix Freight Rates 
According to Zones 


Establishment of scales of railroad 
freight rates according to zones similar to 
those forming the basis for Post Office 
Department rates on parcel-post mail is 
proposed in identical bills introduced in the 
House by Representative Patman of Texas 
and in the Senate by Senator Stewart of 
Tennessee, Democrats. The bills—H. R. 
2547 and S. 1030~—are among the latest of 
the uniform-rate proposals which have been 
going in since Congress received the sum- 
mary report on interterritorial freight 
rates from the Board of Investigation and 
Research created by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. 

Mr. Patman had his bill printed in the 
Appendix to the April 21 Congressional 
Record. He said it “has been very care- 
fully prepared by experts and is considered 
by informed persons to be the best ap- 
proach to the problem of eliminating dis- 
criminatory freight rates.” Mr. Stewart 
offered his bill on the following day, noting 
that he would have more to say about it 
“at a later date.” 

Their proposal is to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by inserting a new 
























































section la. That new section would stipu- 
late that for the purpose of the establish- 
ment of rates for the transportation of 
property by railroad, the United States 
“shall be divided into units of area 30 min- 
utes square, identical with a quarter of the 


area formed by the intersecting parallels 


of latitude and meridians of longitude, rep- 
resented on appropriate maps or plans, and 
such units of area shall be the basis of 
eight railroad rate zones.” The bill then 
goes on to- give the specifications for each 
zone. Like the parcel-post grid, the first 
zone would embrace distances up to 50 
miles, the others grading upward with the 
eighth embracing distances beyond 1,800 
miles. 

It would be the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish on this 
zone basis “just and reasonable rates which 
are uniform, in relation to distance, 
throughout the United States.” In order 
to give effect to this mandate the commis- 
sion would be directed to prepare and 
make public the proposed scales within nine 
months after the bill’s enactmént. It would 
be required to enter upon hearings within 
12 months after the enactment, and to or- 
der the establishment of the net set-up de- 
termined upon within two years from the 
commencement of the hearings. This idea 
of putting the commission on a specific 
timetable came from the B. I. R. report 
which had recommended such legislative 
procedure for effecting a uniform rate 
structure. 


Burlington Passenger Car 
Collides With Freight 


Four persons were killed and 15 were in- 
jured, 2 or 3 seriously, when a rail motor 
passenger car and the locomotive of a 
freight train of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy collided head-on on the Fox 
River branch one and one-half miles south 
of Montgomery, IIl., at 5:30 p.m. on April 
27. Those killed were the engineman, the 
baggageman, a mail clerk and an assistant 
chief clerk of the United States Railway 
Mail Service who was riding with the 
mail clerk. The persons injured were 
passengers. The accident occurred on a 
single track at the approach to a curve. 
The gasoline rail car, which was one and 
one-half hours late, was northbound and 
the freight locomotive was southbound. 


Interchange Rules 70 and 98 


Owing to the urgent need for conserving 
steel, the General Committee of the A.A.R. 
Mechanical Division, upon recommenda- 
tion by the Committee on Wheels and the 
Arbitration Committee, has authorized re- 
vision of interchange Rule 70 and inter- 
pretation No. 4 to Rule 98, to permit sub- 
stitution of one-wear wrought-steel wheels 
as correct repairs for multiple - wear 
wrought - steel, cast - steel and steel - tired 
wheels on freight equipment cars up to and 
including 70 tons capacity. 

A circular letter, dated April 15, states 
that effective May 1, 1943, the above rule 
and interpretation are modified to read as 
follows: 

Rule 70. (a) The following substitutions 
are wrong repairs: 

1. Wrought-steel wheels (multiple-wear) 
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cast-steel or 
stenciled 


substituted with cast-iron, 
steel-tired wheels, if car is 
“wrought-steel wheels.” 

2. One-wear wrought steel wheels sub- 
stituted with cast-iron, cast-steel or steel- 


tired-wheels, if car is  stenciled ‘“1-W 
wrought-steel wheels.” 
3. Cast-steel wheels substituted with 


steel-tired wheels, if car is stenciled “cast- 
steel wheels.” Substitution of cast-iron or 
one-wear wrought-steel wheels for cast- 
steel wheels does not constitute improper 
repairs. 

4. Steel-tired wheels substituted with 
cast-iron or cast-steel wheels, if car is 
stenciled “steel-tired wheels.” 

5. Cast-iron wheels substituted with one- 
wear wrought-steel, cast-steel or steel- 
tired wheels. (Car need not be sten- 
ciled “cast-iron wheels.” ) 

(b) Wrought-steel wheels (multiple- 
wear or one-wear) may be substituted for 
cast-steel or steel-tired wheels, and the 
betterment charge is proper against car 
owner regardless of responsibility for the 
repairs. 

(c) Double-plate shall not be substituted 
for single-plate cast-iron wheels. For the 
purpose of this rule a single-plate wheel 
and a double-plate wheel mounted on same 
axle shall be considered as a pair of double- 
plate wheels, and charged and credited ac- 
cordingly. Defect card is not required for 
such improper substitution of wheels. (See 
Rule 98, Section (c-4), for charges and 
credits. ) 

(d) The substitution of multiple-wear 
wrought-steel wheels for cast-iron wheels 
or one-wear wrought-steel wheels standard 
to car, does not constitute improper re- 
pairs. If such substitution is made, how- 
ever, account owner’s responsibility, the 
charge is to be based on A.S.R. prices but 
in no case to exceed A.A.R. prices for new 
cast-iron wheels or new one-wear wrought- 
steel wheels standard to car. a 

(e) The substitution of one-wear 
wrought-steel wheels for multiple-wear 
wrought-steel wheels, cast-steel wheels or 
steel-tired wheels does not constitute im- 
proper repairs, except on passenger equip- 
ment cars, freight cars equipped for pas- 
senger-train service, or freight cars of 
over 70 tons capacity. 


(No change in interpretation Nos. 1, 2 
and 3.) 
Rule 98. Interpretation No. (4) Q— 


What method should be used in charging 
for cast-iron wheels or cast-steel wheels 
when applied in place of multiple-wear 
wrought-steel wheels standard to car? 

A.—In case of owner’s defects: Charge 
should be made against car owner for the 
wheels applied on basis of secondhand 
value of cast-iron or cast-steel wheels (ir- 
respective of application of new or second- 
hand cast-iron or cast-steel wheels), jour- 
nal bearings, journal wedges, box bolts and 
dust guards, when renewed, as well as the 
labor R. & R. Credit will be allowed for 
value of wrought-steel wheels removed on 
basis of full flange contour, less labor cost 
of turning when necessary. Defect card 
to be applied for the wrong wheels. 

In correcting these repairs on authority 
of defect card the owner should bill for 
the labor and not value of journal bearings, 
journal wedges, box bolts and dust guards, 
if renewed. 
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In case of delivering line defects: The 
above ruling applies except that no charge 
should be made against owner for journal 
bearings, journal wedges, box bolts, dust 
guards, and labor R. & R., nor labor for 
turning the wheels removed when occasion- 
ed ‘by delivering line defects on same; 
credit to be allowed car owner for entire 
loss of service metal due to same cause. 

Note.—The same principles apply in the 
case of cast-iron wheels substituted for 
one-wear wrought-steel wheels except that 
credit for the wheels removed shall be 
allowed car owner on basis of prices per 
Rule 101; no charge for turning. 

The same principles also apply in the 
case of cast-steel wheels substituted for 
one-wear wrought-steel wheels, except that 
charge for wheels applied shall be on 
basis of their secondhand value, while 
credit for the wheels removed shall be al- 
lowed car owner on basis of prices per 
Rule 101; no charge for turning. 

Note.—Secondhand double-plate cast-iron 
wheels substituted under any of the above 
conditions shall be charged at scrap value. 

These modifications will be included in 
the first supplement to the current code. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED RaAtLway Svuppity AsSsocraATIon.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcERS.—W. R. Curtis. G. M. & O. R. R,, 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AceEnts.—E, P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, III. Annual 
meeting, May 18-20, 1943, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dining Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AmerIcAN RatLway BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

American RAtLway Car InstitutE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION,— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MaAGAzINE EpiTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Semi- Annual meeting, "June 14-16, 


1943, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Railroad Division—E. L. Wordward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill 
AMERICAN TRANsIT AsSocrATION.—Guy C. _— 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. ee 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton; 42. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILRoADS.—H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. -C 


Operations and Maintenance Denartment. 


—Charles H. Buford. Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Operating Section.—T. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y 


Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








Fire Protection and Insurance Section, 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen. 
tral, Room at 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. 

Freight Station idle: —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, a 

Medical and Surgical Section. Hr 
oo 30 Vesey St., New York 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 39 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section.—J. C. eaeton, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 
Telegraph and Telephone S ction. — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey §t, 
New York, N. Y. 
ae grin | Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Coanematen and ‘Maintenance Section, 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, lll. 
Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Sigal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown. 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Purchases and Stores Division. WwW. 
Farrell (Executive Vice- -Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 





Freight “Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Motor "Transport Division. —George M. 

Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash. 

ington, > 

Car Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin 

(Assistant _ to Chairman), Ph 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 

Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 

ere Transportation Bldg., Washington 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans. 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans. 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice. 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLAIM AGENTS.—F, L, 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

BripGE AND BuiLtpiInc Suppty MEn’s Associa- 
TIoN.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

CanaDIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg: 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, 

Car DEPARTMENT py <a or St. Louts, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, . 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. —F, 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, in 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. —Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Til. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Centrat Rartway Cius or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 
D.° Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N Regular meetings, 
second "Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 

EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 

Bougher, 7124 Lincoln Drive, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Eastern Car ForemaAn’s ASSOCIATION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March,. Avril, May, October and November, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

MASTER BoILer Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An 
nual meeting, September 14-16, 1943, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Til. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Til. 

New ENGLAND Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg: 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 


except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 


meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex 
cept June, July, an gd and De- 
cember, 29 W. New York, N. Y. 
PaciFic RAtLway Px Witliam S. Wollner, 
? Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet 
ings, \second’ Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rattway Business AssociraTion.—P. H. Middle 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(News continued on page 890) 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report — Year Ended December 31, 1942 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PAcIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the 
year ended December 31, 1942, of the operations and affairs of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, including lines leased from 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
Company and The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Com- 


pany. The lessor companies have certain income and charges, 
and the figures in the Income Account, other than those relating 
Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
Miles of road........ a 0g sine nelnciedics bees antcecierise hese ccigncsoevesesixee sees 
Miles of additional main track... .........sccccecscecccssccecnsccescescecece 
EO) Var OPEN ONE AUG GIN GE «5 oo. 5 pred oic-s cle die vie wee cece me setlete'eewdaclmeneies 
SC MeN CIRO og ed ale oc 0 Aaecnooesenenddldeleees auadyveu sateen 
Transportation Operations 
MR SEOCUOMMOR oO Giacstarore goals scien ci decide ¢ AERTS lode nw Ranaee Reet lee Sess 
RERUN CREO oh ai <5-. iaso ai'e: cs o'erc'e wage een é dey Veine ewe ee celnn es celma dees mance 
Naam TLOG: CVON, CIOMIO 82058 6 grilles ce Sarere aise MER CRC e WU Caw EM aR ae we wears 
PG Lok a cotati staal ctevel arbi eat Orci A Sanaa se eeleoaard Wa Rew eae a wee wee Melsie eel aleeetete 
eCpGer GUCNTANUINS NNMONINO. 2's 6. 6550-0 c-0-bSacdel enue webu waea sd weld cewe.ee 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities................... 
Hire of equipment—debit balance.......... Sei dietg eran Ren ene sawn normale ereteo axaaresiy 
Rents for uce of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities..................26. 
Net Income from Transportation Operations...... ante Maree RN eRe wee 


Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations 
Income from oil operations in Southern Californiam—net...............00 00000 
Pea TOL Cis CACM WUTC EN Nooo oo goon cleo ee etoile bbl elke ok: Salcain tele oid ce oh soles 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned. . 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts. ........eee cece cece ee ceee eee 
Renta from lease of goad and equipment... 6... ce cccscccncecccceseccecesens 
UD CON ET EMITS tio erg Sr oak Sele e ee Cae CASO URE Remo Sol stind wales Gales 





Fixed and Other Charges 
HO COTRTSTT RS [DC G61 | 3 ee a i kg Pape ad ER eT ee 
Interest on unfunded debt 
MO ANMCENIET OMNES oo 5.0 coro <--5. 0/5: Geiole BOF MR a Attia e ceLeeleaaeidn Uaioe y Cooma es 
LL GICE ETE GL al GIRS E'S ee tk Sete CE Re eee aft EG gon ee es 





DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 


to transportation operations, and in the Profit and Loss Account 
and General Balance Sheet and tabulations and tables relating 
thereto are stated on a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting 
accounts between the companies. 


Income 


The operating mileage at close of year and income for the year 
1942, compared with 1941, were as follows: 








1942 1941 INCREASE DECREASE 
9,836.94 9,870.77 icaaeres 33.83 
1,537.86 1,537.92 Oo  egranee -06 
4,304.27 S391GGS 282 83. tcteeee 5.76 

15,679.07 15,718.72 weaene 39.65 














$353,064,543.08 $218,091,994.24 $134,972,548.84 





























219,039, 130.43 159,997,894.58 59,041,235.85 
$134,025,412.65 $58,094,099.66 $75,931,312.99 
61,744,143.59 17,784,641.71 43,959,501.88 
$72,281,269.06 $40,309,457.95 $31,971,811.11 
1,802,117.44 1,559,762.67 242,354,77 
$74,083,386.50 $41,869,220.62 $32,214,165.88 
$10,328,128.04 $9,048,383.48 $1,279,744.56 
2,730,538.63 2,285,463.65 445,074.98 
$13,058,666.67 $11,333,847.13 $1,724,819.54 














$61,024,719.83 $30,535,373.49 $30,489,346.34 















































$7,790,678.43 $4,542,499.41 $3,248, 179.02 
4,285,213.50 4,547,965.00 j= — = eseac $262,751.50 
2,208,436.78 2,179,417.28 29,019.50 
323,267.63 184,450.15 138,817.48 
181,508.03 232,838.28 = = eseoce 51,330.25 
390,799.92 ‘ 348,753.36 42,046.56 
618,958.70 ri). < 5 132,219.53 
$15,798,862.99 $12,787,101.71 $3,011,761.28 
$76,823,582.82 $43,322,475.20 $33,501, 107.62 
$13,642,641.03 $13,619,757.81 $22,883.22 
491,806.98 313,833.21 177,973.77 
31,635.69 13,467.34 18,168.35 
573,514.45 517,997.33 55,517.12 
$14,739,598.15 $14,465,055.69 $274,542.46 














$62,083,984.67 $28,857,419.51 $33,226,565. 16 












































Preferred stock: 
2 per cent pO gS TOS 7 BRC Rar ea Br eC Oey: $1,990, 862.00 
4 per cént paid October 1, 1942. 6... ccc ve ces esccaweseciese 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: ; 
E74 Per Cone paid Aceh ft, 1942. 5 icc cds vocd be ce cbeeesaees $3,334,365.00 
EPG DEE CONG DAE TINY) fy 19 4D oi ons. v5 coe ve 54 Sb kate eeingioets 3,334,365.00 
146 per cent paid October 1, 1942... 2.2... ccccsecccesccers 3,334,365.00 
14 per cent payable January 2, 1943. ..........ecececeeeee 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
"NOCHE Reg CIN ae oe i a a eis le ah ees $17,319,184.00 $17,319,184.00 
Surplus, Transferred to Profit and Loss............... cao tandacdd wea te je $44, 764,800.67 $11,538,235.51 $33,226,565.16 
Expenditures Chargeable to Investments in Road and Equipment Property 
Eitensions and Branches......... ceases ee Seeeereseeccess $ 1,704.26 Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment).......... 7,130,206.41 Cost of property retired and not replaced................ $ 3,572,752.78 
BLO Nira sraset Nat Rcrea We ia oh uisio: eco wv Erin OREO ONE ROO EE 15,022,952.61 Coat oF Ce SAMO aio ice cckveldddeicedusceengece 1,053,753.11 
Nadal Cregeeao od ccc ceacadads eeackascnsodwadeaseae $ 4,626,505.89 
Net increase in investment in ‘‘Road and Equipment Prop- 
GG escent ewer ar ced dada dedawkosacndeaavatean $17,528,357.39 


Lotala Wee pentane fh: ce05 caro k Sree a ee See ota $22,154,863.28 
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Operating Results for the Year 1942 Compared with Year 1941 



















































































































1942 1941 Increase Decrease Cent 
PVOPRED QillOn OE TONG TUL ia oo isan soins go cise 5 div Sino sleieinb ode Shoe t tines bos oa 9,856.45 9,878.40 os viene 21.95 2 
OPERATING REVENUES 
1. Freight..:.. Spis io hae states Las ASA Sts keys SS as Amloks be oe upisis MA bea crue ceiee $282,241,762.85 $180,272,441.59 $101,969,321.26 ..... > $6 
2. Passenger. Lec baceeew ea nebeo Ley ese whee RGN SaS SNS WOR SA i OR Sree Re 45,793,903.42 21,554,470.79 26 230:4592.63 =, wise 112, 
| rss Fah Rech hee Sted Mabe ee PRRs ey et eye ie eee 6,209,043.77 elo E Toe. Geena pe $33, _— 41 3 
OD iiss biog b wce.5 cid oleh hee BES cide SAEA NES Co OEH OSE Ch Calcd rile Om eee 5,606,469.70 2,516,164.16 3,090, 305.54 weees: 1200 
Db aoe AMMEN ORE 6 55'..o ow Npiw ees oeoecace sete tees hese ci's saree eueses 6,261,538.26 2,772,333.45 By Ss Se aeare Pore ne 125.9 
Oi) NON ig 5 ss 6 i's 6955 ss aiale's bs Nae dia slo ka os FUME Disleig SER CEN ERE RST SS 2,500,884.50 2,076,420. wae emeee. =) Sean 204 
s OEE oS ve eM eR ies has ae ease was hae Rabe aeeanees ak pale oe Ona SOR lar 4,450,940.58 2,658,016.11 SS UPR e eS dees 675 
8. Total operating revenues........... pike es sie ik pag ese ae Aa Galea es . $353,064,543.08 $218,091,994.24 $134,972,548.84  —...... 619 
OPERATING E-XPENSES a 
9.*Maintenance of way and structures... .........cceecccccccecs awa eaters ore $45,570,296.54  $26,981,583.33 $18,588,713.21 =  ...... 68.9 
10.*Maintenance of equipment................0. EE yrs Pep yee ea gare ek Lae 59,889,098.15 45,803,175.36 SPOR OREO! yh ort Seances 30.8 
11. Total maintenance....... Sr Pere ene rR LAN ren N Ee eee seeceess $105,459,394.69  $72,784,758.69  $32,674,636.000  __...... 44.9 
CSUN S6 oGC4® Gerd ooo Seen od vs ok wep eats gS cb GAs NURS wedi Sh Gee OE 5,148,256.71 Ee OY er een $98,688.20 1.9 
13. Transportation—rail line. . a tae ay 94,219,700.36 71,621,704.87 bb LY | Yi ear Se ara 31.6 
14. Miscellaneous operations... 3 7,404,479.07 4,459,483.23 yr ae 66.0 
RU AMES oes SB rec eas Sina Wik baw oak G2 win sa RS ST ees b See RG ROR aeES 6,807,299.60 5,885,002.88 WERSUGEE ~~  Sebmee 15.7 
16. Total operating expenses.....:.......... Ses Sw ha oonan anh rence: $219,039,130.43 $159,997,894.58 $59,041,235.85 = ...... 36.9 
Bee RI RIN IOIIBOE 5 5.05 oS a ois ic hiss eS tain ene ws Ss FS laren Mb basteloete "$134,025,412.65 ~ $58,094,099.66 PTL UGS ny ee aa a 130.7 
TAXES 
RBs SORRY, 96866 65 S55 Sid awk Beeb enw see em Ghinase euian canes a $9,600,000.00 $9,571,952.45 S2RORT St. Sees 3 
19. Federalincome. <... 2.6.5.0 sa tcataras ic phate jel hase win raaiteie ep alates b blaee as ore e ones $42,526,201.58 $2,039,241.51 $40,486,960.07 _ 
Bk SN CODEC oo 6a s a biv 5.6.5 5.0.05 0.0'0 bse deowel a Nehavoh'sip vaig te tere tas baton cei Stee 1,812,031.50 91.50 1,433,140.00 378.2 
Zip Ses MEINE SNENTEDOE ... 55 oa esecicn's ssc dovewacscdbcbeseseesor 3,878,172.96 2, 882, 970.13 995,202.83 34.5 
Beles re pe IN RNIN 60 57,6506 "5,05 Sel rp AW Fro avo ve lann Ralphs po io Sb oS alee owls ie ww ee 3,878,145.86 2,883,538.57 994,607.29 34,5 
Bey AP NIN wisi OG Sci cu man es scan seb aw SR bEAG ee pees Goh ekawe eee sire 49,591.69 28,047.55 21,544.14 76.8 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
December 31, December 31, 
1942 1941 Increase Decrease 
Investments: 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT...........0e00008 i esthia taibuts ve. stargate cata ale olotowes ola: e\eseiae $1,017,326,273.24 $999,797,915.85 $17,528,357.39 
Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund ........0.eseeeeeeerese ce $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surpluss prior to July 1, 1907, credited to. 
Er a a ee ee Serio Sarre ie 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
Pe ahh sh shes s laches cueeateee faa othiwte te alwiaio lear Aires Havens $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 © 
701. Road and equipment property............... 22 cece e cece cece eeeeeens $980, 192,945.59 $962,664,588.20 $17,528,357.39 
FO RPE AITIS NINN 9 i555 0's oi os wis wb sc Ake OO 05:9 bi ba a WOE Sa Meree NO SRAM MOWle ooo $50.00 araO © 2nlt eB retas $825.00 
704. DEPOSITS WITH TRUSTEES IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY.......0ceeee0% $3,847,435.55 DES A | rrr $10,506,914.92 
705. PIISCRLLANRBOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY .....66.iccccc cc ccc vcadcvcesicveseese 24,532,578.02 pi hy a 8 by | i 210,475.20 
ce. es ede a en eS pia emcteni scat celeb win v okie ae ts eins bie see® $28,380,013.57 S39:097,408:69 ©. eb delens $10,717,390.12 
706. Investments in affiliated companies: . 
isk scc ane inne ee oes Ose eae suesee $19,424,941.91 $19,424,941.91 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates 6,035,782.38 OS a 2 ror rr $331,395.74 
VS OS RN ERE S EA ae BURR ED ORG SR en eee ee Aegon ene 10,907,817.58 Lik 80 Ay | ch res rr 62,534.12 
PUM Gukbudstsk ston banwahGewbeeeseesseasee ghihatoceom eee eee > $36,368,541.87 ye ve i & i rrr $393,929.86 
707. Investments in other companies: 
MEMS basis ok S buses, Sa sd vue winio ss ois ws SUM Rais Winlewe eee keeeeueieees $63,380,981.35 UR lr 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates............eceeeeeees 41,962,376.46 rR Ne” Se ar rir iran mens ear $739,118.01 
MUM i uuhinikes 53 ooeekbesagnacss es eee es gy $105, 343,357.81 SIOGMR2475.82  j§- |= isveves $739,118.01 
70714. RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit)...... . $34:072:;390508 (@) (Sse07as7ote = = «hese $175.00 
Total Investments............. Dh Tk esse ane Dh ee Mae ee $1,115,312,512.96 (a)$1,109,635,243.56 $5,677,269.40 
Current Assets: ‘ 
PE MR soo tic cei Bea Sak sais ona hh Sarees Daek Mesa Meee Men eset oeuee $48,954,293.85 $36,854,166.07 $12,100,127.78 
709. TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS CS, SISO BECUTNIOS) i555 Siac oie0e'sd eee . 53,071,600.00 6,000,000.00 47,071,600.00 
AEM NS ooo Soi 6 ace a visa iawieGls oss He's s 6H SNS b.AT RIS Db SS be e'8 1,064,705.68 897,381.68 167,324.00 
ee ee NTs PINS AE oa oc. n.c 5.2.0.5 5:6:6 6rd wb wie ow wide wWib%S 6-s'510.0'0-9:0.0'0 . 1,081.67 Oe Si er : $61,317.78 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET.........0cccceeecectcececeees 2,934,219.19 eo re cere 1,734,403.45 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS.........e0eeee08 11,583,973.69 3,619,318.37 7,964,655.32 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE..........++ Sp sie SS sbi Wises eS tics 20,600,386.90 7,771,494.19 12,828,892.71 
is a, Se A PO OUD INO 5.6 a 55 os aoa a 010 15 6 Nese a S's oS oie'e' wiv 0 Bus ob OR ale SSIs 41,933,468.65 33,648 ,741.62 8,284,727.03 
Zid. EMCRERET AND OFVIDENDS GECHIVABLE, (.i.600c ccc cesstievsvecesesesesces 949,943.31 916,886.06 33,057.25 
Aes ae NN rk nnn iw as ib ws os be B Sia hss 5 wh bow Bie BS EME» Wolo 141,694.81 faeces CO rwrweereets 10,464.48 
719, OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to payment of 
EE SON a oo oss cb atauie Sinks Sika Sie bo WSS Demo e bare we 111,451.10 Piles eh Oe eee 80.00 
OOS Soon cia iesacin ais b'c 0250018 a le ale Sip v's Osis SEL Rab K See 9,902.36 111.37 9,790.99 
ee NE NE Sos vn oka ewe ei taee woes an bisSeysieWabeeses $181,356,721.21 $94,702,811.84 $86,653,909.37 
Deferred Assets: 
es UNREST RN NN oo is ao 0 aso 0k 6b 815 oH. 6 550 ish bi0 Hid wD aioe se 60% $77,651.48 SI20000 49 pice $43,439.01 
Fae, Oe SD III ss 655 5 0 5-05 sinc 0's 0.0 04. 510'419 6 9.oik w'nwelen e bd es sisiaeels 17,198,406.80 5,811,931.35 $11,386,475.45 
Total Deferred Assets............. ieee aia peace S.C ker oN erate ; $17,276,058.28 $5,933,021.84 $11,343,036.44 _& 
Unadjusted Debits: 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE..........ceeeeceecces - $41,516.89 $57,642.92 aerate $16,126.03 
are er Nn I NN oo o's 5s 0) on -9 ob. 0e'e e WAik Ob Siw ks Md SS ad WG we 573,134.36 i eS er aa 31,694.04 
PF Pee MIME IURINET IIR so 5 5-5. 5a wo (a Kis 5'0,0 wb 50's Sinne wivenivino pie Gale b ame bs 6,957,973.94 4,760,149.68 $2,197,824.26 
Total Unadjusted Debits..... hb pneu eats ke eeu weaevms ee aries $7,572,625.19 $5,422,621.00 $2,150,004.19° 
SNE No 5 665 dos ste ekses ee et Ae SEE - $1,321,517,917.64 (a)$1,215,693,698.24 $105,824,219.40 i “ 
—— e 
- wm) J 
(a) Restated to conform with change in Interstate Commerce Commission classification under which the ‘“‘Reserve for adjustment of investments in securities, ® ac 


formerly included in ‘‘Appropriated Surplus,’’ is now deducted from total investments. 
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Operating Results for the Year 1942 Compared with the Year 1941 — Continued 






















































































































cf "a "TGtaV een <.cc'0s cdo. che cere catcabevesivwyetaaenewetewedelee mews wis $52,144,143.59 $8,212,689.26 SOREL ASE IO er Pe 534.9 
2895. Tee CMa c vaeSio bees conus es cw eae weidlvig deew ewes eas DasadTede wanene $61,744,143.59 $17,784,641.71 kk 8 247.2 
ng Railway opeimting ICOMC.......5. 2.0000 cevevenscceereccccssencecenese $72,281,269.06  $40,309,457.95  $31,971,811.11 =  ...... 

56.6897. Equipment rents (debit)........... 2... 0s cece eee e reece ener eeeeeeereenes 10,328, 128.04 9,048,383.48 ee eee eee 14.1 
112.58, Joint facility rents (debit).............. 0. cece cece cece cence cere er eeeenes : 928,421.19 725,700.98 POM enews 27.9 
1223 a Net SN MUNN MUNN 600555 hay ec nda vee esetvnndocterteseoters $61,024,719.83  $30,535,373.49  $30,489,346.34 ...... 99.8 
125, on 

204 Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues... ........-.+seeeeeeeeeees 62.04 (2 ” eee Pore 11.32 15.4 

67. == 

a FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

61.9 (Commercial Freight only) 

== Bons of revenue freight carried...........2eecce cece eter ee eee tree neeeenesens 45,568,297 33,824,223 ie re 34.7 
Ton-miles, revenue freight........-.-.seeeeeceeecec eee eracseeeeeerereeseees 27,185,067,113 18,738,920,553 pt | eee ee 45.1 

68.9 Average distance hauled per ton (miles) .........eceeceeesecerscecesereeececs 596.58 554.01 4a57, - |. = gaedes 7.7 

30.8MAverage revenue per ton-mile (cents)... .....00e cece cece cere ee cree re ceeeeeeece 1.038 -962 |. Tee ee 7.9 

—— average revenue per freight-train mile... 2.1.2.2... 0. ee eeee cence erence eeeeee $8.74 $5.89 Seae-  -.  seeeds 48.4 

44.9 

1,9 PASSENGER TRAFFIC . 

31.6 (Excludes Motor Train, other than Streamlined Train) i 

G6.0mRevenue passengers Carried ....... cc cece cccccc sc ccccccceccccccccccessecesces 3,941,870 2,109,885 o  , i r aaeaae es 86.8 

15.1 BRevenue passengers carried one Mile... .... 2... cece ce ee cee cee e eee teen eens 2,570,621,803 1,283,992,931 1,286,628,872 100.2 

—— Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) ........+eeeeseceeeceerceceeccees 652.13 608.56 7" C: oe ee 7.2 

36.9 BAverage passengers per passenger-train mile. ... 2.1.2... cece cere ee eee ee cece 162.09 87.52 7. Oy SS reer 85.2 
== Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents). 0.0... cece cece cece eee tee eeeees 1.776 1.670 Je >) vewawes 6.3 
130,) Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only..........--+--2++--+: $2.88 $1.46 $1.42 97.3 

—— Average total revenue per passenger-train mile.... .....-. 22 cece cece cece teens $3.70 $2.01 $1.69 84.1 

3 Includes depreciation and amortization charges: 

— Maintenance Of WAY ONG SEFUCEUTES. .0.0.0 5. ccc ccccccesee ce terccecorsters $364,048.18 $90,041.82 S2764,006.36 0  - ccccis 304.3 
_ Maintenance’ Gl CUIPIMONE. os 6. s:0% 0 ost sees cack seve Cacdcecsenwntecese corms 12,087,723.53 8,431,380.77 SGGGRATG —~—“‘—=*~=t:*C ww ns 43.4 
378.2 

34.5 

34,5 

76.8 

General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 
December 31, December 31, 
1942 1941 Increase Decrease 
se 51. Capital Stock: 
CO ocho cs Oi occ Sai ce nc elem ee lewdemendwas oaene ae $222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 
hse iaiaic do a oc be debs cecas vse perdvecceedneasues ae wae 99,591,580.79 99,591,580.79 
MAO OMLEL CROOK foci oo eiiod abiklc conawees Selb ueam eat sacesiedes $321,894,080.79 $321,894,080.79 
bs UNE MEING Oe cava co cuit due ib vuce eae scedeedae cOereeeedtencendelaa 368,553,760.00 371,643,180.00 wows $3,089,420.00 
NUSMRIRN lar c1a dia! wet be, bPs edna leo oo niko wt Rae Sele io Od Se enim we Colde wore $690,447,840.79 $693,537,260.79 “nana $3,089,420.00 
Sh. Geastey fas Ald Of Commer mctloes . aoc occ icc cic scciecicccccscsccesesees $9,113,079.76 wueeaanee =the $130,137.50 
SF, DUG RO AMMmiMCOd COUMTDAMIOR. 6 ooo od od oo docs cccccsesnecnceccesevevcee $8,522,803.23 $7,854,478.28 $668,324.95 
$825.00@Current Liabilities: 
60. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE.........2eseeeee08 ae wecal at watetbiate $16,687,467.95 $14,700,899.62 $1,986,568.33 
5914, Sel, MISCRELANBOUS ACCOUNTS PAVABER. o.oo ccc cccccesesceccscctccesceeces 1,344,021.79 785,193.73 558,828.06 
475.20 9962. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Coupons matured, but not presented. .... 2. ccccideccccsccscccescece 879,179.26 569,373.01 309,806.25 
390.12 Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo......... ere 4,072,620.20 4,088,396.10 «aaa $15,775.90 
——== 63. DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends due but uncalled for......... eer Rae wages cote cua wate awed 233,867.14 187,360.18 46,506.96 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable to 
395.74 stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid............eeeeeeeceees 120,279.05 120,362.07 wiaaee 83.02 
534.12 Dividend on common stock payable second proximo.............sse05- 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
———— 9964, UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED...cccccccccccccccccccccesccpecs wasaeee 686,557.91 693,055.00 veanwe 6,497.09 
,929.86 766. UNMATURED RENTS ACCRUED....... deccecedcowsoas aR NCEE FE Ee ee 228,797.10 Zr. amen 47,591.78 
——= 67. ACCRUED TAX LIABILITY.........6... OER ROPE OE CETE HCO ETT CEE $1,043,131.35 9,472,679.45 41,570,451.90 
68. OTHER CURRENT LIABILITIES.........00-eeeeeeeee Maldnwtadaia ead aeiaek we ants 1,326,009.23 953,656.56 372,352.67 
118.01 Total Current Liabilities......... eae am eae eaceleion ivededawaneetewee $79,956,295.98 $35,181,729.60 $44,774,566.38 
, 118.01 Meferred Liabilities: 
10. OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES..........0000: inp dae wnmedonenadeusuuees ? $12,903,730.88 $11,327,557.32 $1,576,173.56 
175.00 
————= @/nadjusted Credits: 
72, PREMIUM ON FUNDED DEBT.............-- ree er Sauewes EEOC POCO COE $84,393.02 $88,411.73 nates $4,018.71 
== §f/3. RESERVE FOR FIRE INSURANCE....... eilacwawa evheaecnesuacaed ot Cieeedes ‘ 11,230,055.07 10,670,484.20 $559,570.87 
(a) RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION..........00: aie ware es Sika icedswevcenncks 143,142,923.85 @ 133,707,985.14 9,434,938.71 
(c)RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS......... Caeee 4,196,461.28 186,751.13 4,009,710.15 
18, OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contingent interest.............000005 pectewewanadde we Wacadiweees 1,941,972.07 1,900,496.74 41,475.33 
a Miscellaneous items.............22e0005 cue wner eee Seswadwneueese 11,062,241.52 4,467,279.59 6,594,961.93 
403.45 
TAGUaN CMU ©LGUNEE 075 eo rsi5 6 he Hew Siecdivacapenccteieeceens $171,658,046.81 $151,021,408.53 $20,636,638.28 
Total Liabilities.............. rer pery rrec reer otc PES LE $972,601,797.45 $908, 165,651.78 $64,436,145.67 
464.48 lus: 
APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS......eeecscceccessceeecs $30,926,328.88 $30,840,876.23 $85,452.65 
UNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS.......0seseeeeeeeee88 1,903,078.66 1,674,858.66 228,220.00 
80.00 SINKING FUND RESERVES.....ec0cccecccccccccecees ccaeceudacenuat oes 50.00 875. iaanae $825.00 
ss “ROGG) MPEOTEIACEE SUTEINUB. . coe oc vc ccccccccscvecetoosescecss eee $32,829,457.54 (d) $32,516,609.89 $312,847.65 
iM, Profit and Loss—Credit Balance............ccecececcceceeeses ue 276,516,492.91 235,441,266.83 41,075,226.08 
439.01 NGM SULENORG ood do geld Sarcacaudss cede Jaw beneneenceees ecteae “e $309,345,950.45 (d) $267,957,876.72 $41,388,073.73 
ai this consolidated balance sheet excludes all peer rg items, securities of the 
oer Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and Grand 
Island Railway Company owned by other System companies are not included. 
=f The difference between the par and face value of such securities as carried on the 
; books of the issuing companies (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and 
126.05 unt charged to Profit and Loss but added back in consolidating the accounts) 
694.04 and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the books of the owning 
companies is set up here to balance.....cccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccece $39,570,169.74 $39,570, 169,74 
CUM ROMS cece lisccculeessdetdvevesepepeacevencess eeeeee $1,321,517,917.64 (d)$1,215,693,698.24 $105,824,219.40 


(a) Accounts 775, 776 and 777. 
—— f(b) Restated 
ri Accounts 775% and 776%. 


rities,” estated. 
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—“‘Reserve for amortization of National Defense projects,"" was included in “Reserve for depreciation” in 1941 balance sheet. 
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NEWS 
(Continued from page 886) 


Raitway Cius or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raitway Evectric Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 


AssocraTIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASso- 
cIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Raitway Suppty MANuFACcTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 


N. Y. Meets = Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. a, 
Raitway TIE Dt —Roy M. Edmonds, 


507 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 4, 1943, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WaAy Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 

S1gnAL AppLiANcEe AssocrATion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAy CLUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
‘January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 


Box 8, Terminal ‘ 


Hotel, Toronto, 


cago, Il. 


Roy E. Collins, 
Richmond, Staten Island, 





SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE Orricen, 
. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sav annah, 


Toxox'To Raitway Crus.—D. M. George, P. 0, 
‘A,” Toronto, Ont 
lar meetings, fourth "Monday of each month, 
except June, Jul th and August, Royal York 


TRACK SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. —Lewis Thomas, 0, 
and C. Company, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chi. 


UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANs— 
112 a Place, Port 


meeting, Octob er, 1943 


tive Secretary), 
cago, Ill. 


cago, IIl. 


WesTERN Raitway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execy. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Ch; 
Regular meetings, third Monday 
of each month, except January, June, July, 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi. 
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Eastern District 
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1943 AND 1942 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 


United States 
SRE 





Southern District 
Gaainissh vimanas 





Western District 


"iia =) ee Some 
Item 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942) 1943 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month: .....6 ica se ows ee Sh asiaein 229,570 231,593 56,521 56,920 43,473 43,900 129,576 
Revenues: 
Freight ..... pis aku sine eeceeeee $513,191,392 $377,590,195  $200,275,117 $157,515,263 $103,582,249 $73,997,810 $209,334,026 
GS Peer ee rE e+ 107,224,427 3745,804 42,811,819 26,549,678 23,540,828 10,849,005 40,871,780 
* See oe rey rie ae 9,139,238 8,180,270 3,131,461 2,983,896 1,627,538 1,434,481 4,380,239 
ee. Tee er eee an 8,640,782 4,811,191 3,055,282 1,704,893 1,451,586 878,513 4,133,914 
All other operating revenues...... 25,337,947 17,155,370 10,809,660 8,336,166 3,678,433 2,329,731 10,849,854 
- Railway operating revenues .... 663,533,786 462,482,830 260,083,339 197,089,896 133,880,634 89, "489, 540 269,569,813 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 72,039,479 47,520,095 27,831,496 19,483,521 13,680,329 9,859,876 30,527,654 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 105,115,681 89,961,913 45,704,238 41,753,814 19,600,272 16,783,694 39,811,171 
GENO: Seiiwk bated bhadb Roa as sos h 9,978,494 9,353,669 3,668,654 3,377,215 1,954,879 1,942,113 4,354,961 
Transportation—Rail line ..... oe» 199,597,832 163,950,690 91,601,148 76,130,636 34,180,320 27,740,942 73,816,364 
Transportation—Water line ...... rence = ees Vara ta ra seecne lo Ueietsat 9 -  dkaweere ©. laa 
Miscellaneous operations ....... - 7,673,088 4,617,403 2,811,024 1,934,506 1,319,207 797,991 3,542,857 
EE ere ‘ 14,054,733 12,200,163 5,864,989 4,939,666 2,683,395 2,296,607 5,506,349 
Railway operating expenses .... 408,459,307 327,603,933 177,481,549 147,619,358 73,418,402 59,421,223 157,559,356 
Net revenue from railway operations 255,074,479 134,878,897 82,601,790 49,470,538 60,462,232 30,068,317 112,010,457 
Railway tax accruals .............. 133,403,619 58,921,997 41,527,228 23,985,675 35,033,048 13,795,410 56,843,343 
Railway operating income ..... 121,670,860 75,956,900 41,074,562 25,484,863 25,429,184 16,272,907 55,167,114 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 12,286,896 8,820,384 5,229,976 4,474,470 975,604 315,676 6,081,316 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 3,251,188 2,791,243 1,579,800 1,423,857 416,557 302,511 1,254,831 
Net railway operating income. 106,132,776 64,345,273 34,264,786 19,586,536 24,037,023 15,654,720 47, 830, 967 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
DEI Snake ooo seamhsieis ese sees 61.6 70.8 68.2 74.9 54.8 66.4 58.4 
Depreciation included in operating 
PROBES. acc aie so 5s Saisie sone 26,358,061 18,837,537 11,098,554 8,161,421 5,029,485 4,147,506 10,230,022 
Deferred maintenance — Way and 
eS en eo fOmIES Ac > Gees Steel Age ke cn | wecemecen. «mbna een 19,055 
Amortization of defense projects ... 10,478,984 4,041,608 4,135,416 1,771,936 2,515,986 1,001,638 3,827,582 
Deferred maintenance—Equipment .. MRR eG) pt teregce iy hn ARG ieeicine* ig ewe platens 33087 9 =! | bbws d55,401 
Major repairs—Equipment ...... ae UNAID | >, oguaretasa On + Laurels. | chp caatpbaheleve” - Siem teetereiacehl pe bola Ryeluerarec 250,000 
Pay-roll taxes ........+..00 bears 15,118, 770 12,426,494 6,575,870 53537,747 2,631,597 2,207,450 5,911,303 
Federal income taxes* ...... isusks 95,177,093 26,437,555 25,117,145 9,628,324 27,440,524 7,522,929 42,619,424 
DEE GUE GUNS sds cies vecscses 2 2331073756 20,057,948 9,834,213 8,819,634 4,960,927 4,065,031 8,312,616 


Miles of road operated at close of 





ee eee nib Sia sia saints ktele wiaus , 229,628 
Revenues: 
eS OT eee te et pee .$1,027,552,700 
Passenger ... 18,949,586 
Der aeeer 18,801,523 
Express 17,597,094 
All other operating reventles...... 52,012,035 


Railway operating revenues .... 1,334,912,938 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 145,077,896 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 212,849,003 
DWOMG. vibes csaea cates so sees on 20,163,881 
Transportation—Rail line ........ 410,255,000 
Transportation—Water line ...... = ssaveee 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 15,932,932 
RS SS eRe Se er 28,381,886 
Railway operating expenses ...._ 832,660,598 
Net revenue from railway operations 502,252,340 
Railway tax accruals ...........00. 260,414,072 
Railway operating income ..... 241,838,268 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 23,668,926 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .. 6,695,031 
Net railway operating income. 211,474,311 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
BONED cased hiv beanies aces ase . 62.4 
Depreciation included in operating 
eee es OE PEE Fos 52,904,252 
Deferred maintenance. — Way and 
SRPMS 9 5o va kee ¥bnn asd 50d 555 > 77,860 


Amortization of defense projects ... 


Deferred maintenance—Equipment . d93,42 
Major repairs—Equipment ........ 250,000 
Pay-roll taxes .......+seeeeseeeeee 30,975, "509 
Federal income taxes* ...........+ 183, 120, 405 
All other taxes cc's ccesveesiewens 46,318,158 


19,860,870 
8 


FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1943 AND 


231,617 56,538 56,929 43,484 43,902 
$770,157,831  $401,391,049 $321,450,172 $210,513,057  $152,355,204 
110,443,041 88,877,082 54,024,747 46,712,259  20,904:768 
17,086,395 6,527,795 6,202,745 3,368,481 3,015,896 
9,502,381 6,328,509 3,205,841 3,005,459 1,692,082 
35,981,296 22,842,510 17,487,667. «7,223,456 4,883,004 
943,170,944 525,966,945 402,371,172 270,822,712 182,850,954 
96,992,989 57,109,617 39,954,160 27,617,043 + ~—«-19,638,376 
184,401,732 92,536,465 85,550,456 40,016,336 34,554,134 
19,065,628 7:412,475 6,821,561 3,859,991 3,965,759 
340,936,098 187,097,355 156,933,336 70,260,731 57,846,315 
9,828,918 5,819,672" 4,143,909 —-2,693,808 1,660,693 
25:117,504 11,782,897 10,050,946 5,416,654 43837,593 
676,342,869 361,758,481  303.454,368 149,864,563 122,502,870 
266,828,075 164,208,464 98,916,804 120,958,149 60,348,084 
112,238,102 82,417,065 46,651,495 69,884,241 —-27,291.657 
154.589.973 81,791,399 52,265,309 51,073,908 33,056,427 
17,473,156 9°633,485 8'862,171 1,910,420 190,548 
5.920.778 3,378,194 3,008,723 834,177 640,992 
131,196,039 68,779,720 40,394,413 48,329,311 «32,224,887 
71.7 68.8 75.4 55.3 67.0 
36,590,228 22,371,570 16,420,826 10,056,660 7,738,874 
7,903,306 7,643,909 3,108,322 5,011,642 1,874,226 
ee WER dn fate ae we caeves 
25,750,301 13,401,486 11,396,016 5,456,111 4,556,127 
46,255,448 49,352,212 17,735,122 54,361,659 14,549,381 
40,232,353 19,663,367 —-:17.520.357. 10,066,471 8,186,149 


* Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 


d Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 


Compiled by the Burcau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
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Subject to revision, 


129,606 


$415,648,594 
83,360,245 


538,123,281 


60,351,236 
80,296,202 
8,891,415 
152,896,914 


321,037,554 
217,085,727 
187,112,766 
108,972,961 
12,125,021 
2,482,660 
94,365,280 


59.7 
20,476,022 


77,860 
7,205,319 
d84,791 
250,000 
12,117,912 
79,406,534 
16,588,320 













mrs, 
1942 












130,773 


$146,077,122 
17, 347,121 

3 ,761 1893 

2 227 "785 

6, 489, 1403 

iy de 903, 394 


18,176,698 












































29,104,017 
685 
6,528,610 











1,268,034 
4, 681,327 

9,286,302 
7°173,28) 

























130,788 @ 


$296,352,455 

35,513,526 
7,367,754 
4,604,488 
13,610,625 


357, 948, ‘818 


37,400,453 
64,297,142 
8,278,308 
126,156,447 
4,024,316 

10 "228,965 
250,385,631 
107,563,187 
38,294,950 
69,268,237 
8,420,437 
Rei 063 
8,576,737 


70.0 
12,430,528 










9, 798, 158 
13,970, 1945 
14,525,847 


LIN 
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030,238 
064,875 
104,017 


685 
528,610 
268,034 
681,327 
286,30 
173,283 


ods 2 2 PROVES VALUE OF MODERN POWER 


352,455 
513,526 
867,754 
604,458 


610. The railroads are doing a magnificent job of moving 
sora traffic with relatively little modern power. 


278,308 
156,447 


But the outstanding performance of the newer locomo- 
tives is convincing evidence that efficient post-war rail- 
roading must rest on a sound foundation of up-to-date 
motive power. 


L_ 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS "LOCOMOTIVE LL Lc INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
















Supply Trade 





William Wyer & Co., railroad anal- 
ysts, have announced the removal of their 
office from 207 Market street to 15 Wash- 
ington street, Newark, N. J. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany has moved its Chicago office from 
208 W. Washington street, to the Conway 
building, 111 W. Washington street. 


By vote of its stockholders. at the 42d 
annual meeting, the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company has changed its name 
to the American Brake Shoe Company. 


William H. Harman has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works to become 
president of Wm. Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In 1894 Mr. Harman joined 
R. D. Wood & Co., remaining with that 
company until 1915, when he left the posi- 
tion as sales manager of the hydraulic 
machinery division to become president of 





William H. Harman 


the Southwark Foundry & Machine Co. In 
1929 he became vice-president and general 
manager of the Baldwin-Southwark Cor- 
poration, coincident with the merging of 
the two companies, and in December, 1938, 
Mr. Harman added to his duties that of 
the vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. He will 
continue as a member of the board of 
directors of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


N. R. Knox, formerly vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, has been elected 
president of the Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. He succeeds W. 
W. Coleman, who has been re-elected 
chairman of the board. 


L, A. Rowe, special representative, and 
A. W. MacLean, Southern sales manager 
of the MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Com- 
pany, Chicago, have been elected vice- 
presidents; Ernest G. Doke, engineer, 
has been promoted to assistant to presi- 
dent and Joseph J. Murphy has been 
appointed special representative. 

Mr. Rowe attended the engineering 
school of Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., 
and later entered the employ of the Pacific 
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Electric at Los Angeles, Calif. From 
1916 to 1919 he was employed in the me- 
chanical department of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, and from 1919 to 1930, 
he was with the Spring Packing Corpora- 
tion. In 1934 he was appointed a special 





L. A. Rowe 


representative of the MacLean-Fogg Lock 
Nut Company, which position he has held 
until his recent election. 

Mr. MacLean entered the railway supply 
business with the Boss Nut Company, Chi- 
cago in 1913. He became associated with 
the MacLean-Fogg organization in 1928 
and in 1932 was promoted to Southwestern 
sales manager. In 1941 he was made 
Southern sales manager, which position he 
has held until his recent election. 

Mr. Doke was graduated from Purdue 
University in 1937 and immediately entered 
the railway supply business. In 1940 he 
was appointed engineer of the MacLean- 
Fogg organization, which position he has 
held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Murphy was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1925 and spent several 
years in the advertising and the securities 
businesses. He entered the railway supply 
business in 1940, selling asphalt specialty 





A. W. MacLean 


products in the railway and marine fields. 
He entered the employ of the MacLean- 
Fogg Lock Nut Company on April 1, 1943. 


Francis Bradley, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
Midvale Company, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
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succeed Harry L. Frevert, who has been 
elected to the position of chairman of the 
board. George E. Smith, general superip. 
tendent of the company, was elected vice. 
president to succeed Mr. Bradley. Ralph 
Kelly, president of the Baldwin Locomo. 
tive Works, was elected a director of the 
Midvale Company, and Charles E. Brin. 
ley, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., and James 
E. Gowen were elected to serve as an 
executive committee, with Mr. Frevert and 
Mr. Bradley members ex officio. 


OBITUARY 


August T. Sebelien, secretary and 
treasurer of the Davenport-Besler Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Ia., died on April 6. 


Herbert G. Cook, railway supply rep- 
resentative of San Francisco, Calif., died 
in that city on April 28 of a heart ailment. 
Mr. Cook represented the Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Company, the Dearborn 
Chemical Company, the Nathan Manufac- 
turing Company and other supply com- 
panies and was former general storekeeper 
of the Southern Pacific. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe NorFoLK AND WESTERN has placed 
an order for 1,000 composite-type hopper 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, allocating 500 to 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and 500 to 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


SIGNALING 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has ordered ma- 
terials for the installation of automatic 
block signaling for the White River sub- 
division from the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. This territory extends from White 
River, Ont., to Chapleau, Ont., 129 miles 
of single track, and involves 268 searchlight 
high and dwarf signals, relays, rectifiers, 
switch circuit controllers, etc. The signals 
will be located so that no change will be 
required if centralized traffic control should 
be added at a later date. The field instal- 
lation will be carried out by the railway 
company’s signal construction forces. 


Tue CANADIAN PAcirFic has ordered ma- 
terial for the installation of automatic block 
signaling for the Heron Bay subdivision 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. This territory extends from White 
River, Ont., to Schreiber, Ont., 119 miles 
of single track. The signals will be located 
so that no change will be required when 
centralized traffic control is added at a 
later date. This installation requires 251 
search-light high and dwarf signals, 609 
relays, 305 rectifiers, 70 switch circuit con- 
trollers. The field installation will be car- 
ried out by the railway company’s signal 
construction forces. 
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*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











As trains have lengthened with the rush of 
wartime traffic, the sabi of starting the heavier loads has become more difficult. 
» » » Booster-equipped locomotives have the added power for use in starting and 
in accelerating that is of exceptional value under today’s operating conditions. »-» » On 
thousands of locomotives, the Locomotive Booster* is making it possible to handle 


extra tonnage and meet exacting schedules. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO 





In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





May 1, 1943 32 














































Financial 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACcIFIC.— 
Sale of Certificates—The District court, oti 
April 26, authorized the trustee of the 
Rock Island to sell $10,000,000 worth of 
United States Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing August 1, 1943, owned 
by the railroad and to reinvest the pro- 
ceeds in Treasury certificates dated April 
15, 1943 and maturing on April 1, 1944. 
The railroad realizes premiums and ac- 
crued interest of $11,425 on the sale. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Interest Pay- 
ment.—Fixed and contingent interest 
amounting to $32.50 on each $1,000 general 
mortgage bond of this company was paid 
on May 1, the total interest paid amount- 
ing to $545,837. At the same time fixed 
and contingent interest on the senior bonds 
held by the Reconstrutcion Finance Cor- 
poration, amounting to $742,931 was paid. 
The payments were made pursuant to the 
plan of adjustment approved March 8 by a 
three-judge Federal court in Denver, Col., 
under the McLaughlin Act passed by Con- 
gress last October. Earnings of the rail- 
way for 1942 were sufficient to cover all 
contingent interest under the plan. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Evxtension of 
Maturity.—A petition has been field in the 
U. S. District Court in New York by the 
Delaware & Hudson Company and the Del- 
aware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, 
seeking approval of a plan of debt adjust- 
ment with regard to the first and refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, due May 1, 1943, of 
which $47,769,000 are in the hands of the 
public. The petition states that holders of 
more than two-thirds of the bonds have 
assented to the plan, which was approved 
without modification by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 24, 1943. 

The court on April 27 issued an order 
approving the petition and providing for a 
hearing on the plan to be held before a 
special court on June 1 in New York. A 
further order was issued by the court re- 
straining and enjoining, during the pend- 
ency of the proceedings, the institution or 
prosecution in any court, state or federal, 
of any action to enforce any right against 
either of the petitioners or their property 
based upon any claim affected by the plan. 

The plan as proposed provides for a cash 
payment of 10 per cent of the principal of 
the bonds in the hands of the general pub- 
lic and an extension of the remaining prin- 
cipal of the bonds for 20 years. In addi- 
tion, it provides for additional security 
through (1) an additional sinking fund of 
two-thirds of net income and one-half the 
liquidation value of certain investment se- 
curities, and (2) the pledge of certain se- 
curities of lessor companies. 

The management announced that the reg- 
ular 4 per cent interest on the bonds will 
be paid when due on May 1 and that the 
10 per cent cash payment provided by the 
plan will bear interest at 4 per cent per 
annum from May 1 until made available 
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for payment after the plan shall have been 
consummated. 


Ertre.—Trackage Rights—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to operate under 
trackage rights over a 2.9-mile line of the 
Lehigh Valley in the vicinity of Avoca, Pa. 


Excrin, Jotret & Eastern.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1942 income account of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $2,959,491, as compared 
with a net income of $4,877,347 in 1941. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated S9i01 thle we 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $33,716,298  +$4,328,642 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 2,296,327 —28,883 
Maintenance of 
equipment 7,327,053 +2,390,229 
Transportation 11,239,639 +1,397,449 
ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 21,784,544 +3,974,520 
Operating ratio 64.61 +04.01 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 11,931,754 +354,122 
Railway tax accruals 6,942,574 +2,766,544 
Hire of Equipment— 
Net Dr. 1,231,376 -—556,056 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 76,685 4,489 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 3,681,119 —1,860,855 
Non-operating income 73,385 -84,956 
TotaL INCOME 3,754,504 —1,945,812 
Interest on 
funded debt 604,803 —6,872 
ToTaL FixEp 
CHARGES 766,935 -31,132 
Balance of Net 
Income transferred to 
Profit and Loss 
(Surplus) $2,959,491 -$1,917,856 





Fiorina East Coast.—Reorganization 
Expenses.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has determined the 
amounts of claims for allowances of com- 
pensation for services rendered. and ex- 
penses incurred in this company’s reorgani- 
zation proceedings for the period ending, 
generally, on October 1, 1942. Of the 
total amount claimed, $382,964 plus cer- 
tain unspecified sums, the total allowed in 
this order is $149,692. With the exception 
of two small claims, the full amounts asked 
for were not allowed, and in most instances 
substantial reductions were ordered. Four 
claims were disallowed entirely. 

The largest single claim was that of Davis 
Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendl, 
counsel for the committee for first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, on which $45,899 
was allowed on a claim for $109,483. Other 
large requests were those of the committee 
for first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
which asked for $39,058 and was allowed 


$14,714; J. P. Morgan & Co., depositary ° 


for this committee, allowed $15,401 on 
claims for $45,210; Fleming, Jones, Scott 
& Botts, counsel for the institutional group 
for first mortgage bonds, allowed $21,600 on 
a claim for $44,842; and Percival E. Jack- 
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son and Milam, McIlvaine & Milam, counse 
for the independent protective committe 
for first mortgage bonds, allowed $9,497 o, 
a claim for $51,362. 

The claims so allowed applied to hot) 
the receivership proceedings and the pro. 
ceedings under Section 77 of the Bank. 
ruptcy Act. The report points out that no 
claim for services or expenses has beep 
filed at present by the Florida National 
Building Corporation and affiliated inter. 
ests represented by trustees of the Alfred 
I. duPont estate, whose combined owner. 
ship is in excess of 53 per cent of the out. 
standing first and refunding bonds, who 
consider the commission’s proposed plan for 
reorganization unsatisfactory and “will op. 
pose it vigorously before the court.” 

In analyzing the services of the Bankers 
Trust Company, trustee of the first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, the division's 
report notes that its “consideration is now 
being given to the proposal to co-ordinate 
the operation of the debtor’s railroad with 
the Seaboard-All Florida.” 


Fonpa, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE-—- 
Annual ‘Report—The 1942 annual state- 
ment of this road shows a net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $42,201, as 
compared with’ a net deficit of $43,470 in 
Selected items from the 

















1941. income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 194] 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $720,054 +$160,816 
ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 474,375 +70,452 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 245,679 +90,364 
Taxes 32,456 —482 
RAILway OPERATING 
INCOME 213,223 +90,846 
Net Rents—Dr. 7,476 —2,625 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 205,747 +93,471 
Other income 22,762 -3,595 
Torat INCOME 228,509 489,876 
Rent for 
leased roads 6,633 -60 
Interest on 
funded debt 137,700 +483 
ToTaL FIxEep 
CHARGES 158,717 +2,362 
Net INncoME $42,201 +$85,671 





LenicH & Hupson.——Annual Report— 
The 1942 annual statement of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and o‘her 
charges, of $478,338, compared with a net 
income of $454,843 in 1941. Selected items 


from the income statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1941 


$$1,128,841 
Renasanse: 





1942 
$3,386,413 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 













Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 
Maintenance of 


396,782 4129,057 
















i 87 
equipment 360,996 +33,8 
Transportation 940,108 $313,814 

ee 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,834,122 +490,6) 
Operating . ratio 54.2 “9 


—_———"" 
Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 1,552,291 +638,230 
Railway tax accruals 727,536 +393,866 
ade? 
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| HARBISON-WALKER 
| REFRACTORIES CO. 








FUEL ECONOMY 


is maximum ton-miles 









from every pound of fuel! 


Security Brick Arches are correctly designed to 
compel every pound of fuel to develop its share of 
full boiler capacity. 


Security Arch Brick are made from selected clays 
and carefully burned to assure maximum arch life 
in the locomotive firebox. 


By every standard of value Security Arch Brick 
assures Maximum economy. 























“| SECURITY ARCHES 


2] Refractory Specialists 










There’s More to 


Than Just Brick 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 










May 1, 1943 


277,219 
93,549 


+197,625 


Hire of . equipment 
+22,695 


Joint facility rents 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Non-operating income 


453,987 
24,941 


424,045 
-631 


+23,414 





Gross INCOME 478,927 





Tota, DEDUCTIONS 


FROM Gross INCOME 589 -81 


$478,338 +$23,495 





Net INcoME 





La- Satte & Bureau County.—Track- 
age Rights—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ior au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
over a 2.31-mile line of the New York Cen- 
tral in the vicinity of Ladd, Ill., and a 0.16- 
mile line of the Chicago & North Western 
at La Salle Junction, Ill. 


LenicH VaLtteEy.—Annual Report—The 
1942 annual statement of this road shows a 
net income, after interest and other charges, 
of $6,373.607, as compared with a ne+ in- 
come of $3,256,470 in 1941. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
with 1941 


6.04 
+$21,420,585 


1942 
1,262.42 
$78,171,307 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 
expenses 


6,932,301 
12,350,345 
27,669,443 


42,359,443 
+3,352,717 
+5,548,181 





ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


50,201,772  +11,538,378 
Operating ratio 64.22 -3.91 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


+9,882,207 


27,969,535 
+5,163,166 


10,253,527 





Equipment rents— 
Net Dr. 

Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 


4,566,192  +1,830,029 


32,240 —135,058 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Total other income 


13,117,576 
1,034,544 


14,152,119 


+3,024,070 
+99,067 


+3,123,137 





ToTtaL INCOME 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


2,624,417 
4,201,659 


—26,973 
—131,684 





Tota DeEpucTIONS 


FROM INCOME 7,778,513 


$6,373,607 


+5,999 
+$3,117,137 





Net INCOME 





MAINE CENTRAL.—Annual Report—The 
1942 annual report of this road shows a 
net income, after interest and other charges, 
of $1,744,441, an increase of $525,359, as 
compared with the 1941 net income. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 


Compared 
with 1941 


+$2,679,507 


1942 
$17,405,965 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


2,219,711 


3,110,802 
5,745,722 


+225,763 


+508,717 
+728,275 





TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 11,766,406 
7.60 


S ; +1,484,904 
Operating ratio 67.6 —2.22 
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Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


5,639,559 
2,309,318 


+1,194,602 
+1,064,482 





RAILWAY OPERATING 


INCOME 3,330,241 +130,120 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Total other income 


+337,337 
+183,224 


+520,561 


3,039,819 
634,771 


3,674,589 





Tota, INCOME 





Rent for 

leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


572,522 -947 


1,136,569 —39,614 





Tora, OTHER 


DEDUCTIONS —4,798 


+525,359 


1,900,148 





Net INcomME 1,774,441 





Disposition of 

net income: 

Income applied to 
sinking and other 
reserve funds 

Dividend Appropriations 
Balance transferred 

to profit and loss 


3,587 
81,720 


$1,689,134 +$524,361 





MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau & SAuLT STE. 
Marit.—New Directors Edected—James L. 
Hetland, general counsel of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, (Soo 
Line and H. C. Grant, general manager of 
the Western Lines of the Canadian Pacific 
at Winnipeg, Man., have been elected to 
the board of directors. 


NortHeERN PaciFic.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to issue two promissory notes in the ag- 
gregate amount of $5,400,906 in evidence 
of, but not in payment for, the unpaid bal- 
ance-on certain conditional sales contracts 
for equipment in order that requirements 
of federal tax laws may be met. The re- 
port again called attention to the division’s 
stated policy of refusing such applications 
where the equipment contracts are entered 
into after January 1, 1943. 


NorTHERN PaciFic.—Equipment Trust.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to assume 
liability for $3,200,000 of 2 per cent serial 
equipment trust certificates sold to the First 
Boston Corporation and associates at 
99.689, the proceeds to be applied to the pur- 
chase of 250 hopper cars, 300 flat cars, and 
10 locomotives, as reported in Railway Age 
of April 3, page 697. The transaction was 
approved, the division’s report indicated, 
because the company has agreed to set 
aside not less than $3,200,000 during the 
year 1943 for retirement of long term debt 
carrying higher rates of interest than the 
new issue. 


PitrspurcH & West ViIRGINIA.—An- 
nual Report.—The 1942 annual statement 
of this road shows a net income after in- 
terest and other charges, of $1,278,967, an 
increase of $104,173, as compared with the 
1941 net income. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 1941 


+$1,177,085 


1942 
$6,460,199 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


948,214 


1,238,221 
1,462,715 


+97,278 


+291,702 
+343,836 
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ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES ‘ 
Operating ratio 


4,176,188 
64.64 


$753,575 
14 

Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 

Railway tax accruals 


2,284,011 


+423,51 
565,609 : 


+292,685 





RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 

Joint cng 8 
rents—Net Dr. 


1,718,402 
6,347 


+130,825 
~3,976 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Non-operating income 


1,787,587 
363,389 


2,150,976 


+133,186 
~64,363 


+68,823 


_ 





Gross INCOME 


Interest on 


funded debt 845,097 —32,214 





Tora DEDUCTIONS 


FROM Gross INCOME 872,009 


1,278,967 


~35,350 
+104,173 





Net INCOME 





Disposition of 

net income: 
Income applied to 
sinking fund 


528,398 +53,939 





Income transferred 


to profit and loss $750,569 +$50,234 


RutL_anp.—Annual Report—The 1942 
annual statement of this road shows a net 
income after interest and other charges, 
of $195,161, as compared with a net deficit 
of $70,791 in 1941. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 194] 
407.29 


$4,287,847 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
and structure 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


474,577 


792,082 
1,946,134 





TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


3,484,317 
Operating ratio 81.26 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


+335,220 
+31,348 


803,530 
250,289 





RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 

Equipment rents— 
Net Cr. 

Joint facility 
rents—Net Cr. 


+303,871 
+19,654 


553,241 
5,572 


36,537 +4,517 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Total other income 


+328,042 


595,350 
+2,969 


71,856 
667,206 





Total income +331,011 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


15,000 
386,095 


Tora, FIxEp 
CHARGES 401,283 
$196,161 


+$266,953 


———— 


Net INcoMeE 


St. Louts SourHwesTerN.—Trackage 
Rights—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to operate passenger trains under track- 
age rights over a 4.28-mile line from Val- 
ley Junction, Ill, to St. Louis, Mo., it- 
cluding the MacArthur Bridge across the 
Mississippi River and approach tracks of 
the Terminal Railroad Association. 


St. Lours SourHWESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1942 annual statement of this 
road, shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $5,673'577, as compared 
with a net income of $4,472,048 in 1941. 
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When steam is required 
in the oil fields, boilers 
equipped with Elesco 
superheaters produce 
highly superheated steam, 
which eliminates steam 
condensation losses..: 






































































Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,616.65 -5.24 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $48,714,198 +$20,458,151 





Maintenance of way 


























and structures 4,107,600 +34,515 
Maintenance of 

equipment 4,734,965 4+980,272 
Transportation 

expenses 12,066,426 +4,425,460 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 23,314,307 +5,788,110 
Operating ratio 47.86 -14.17 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 25,399,890 414,670,041 
Railway tax accruals 13,289,957 411,717,381 
Rattway OPERATING 

INCOME 12,109,933 +2,952,660 
Net Rents—Dr. 3,494,568 +1,832,366 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING INCOME 8,615,365 +1,120,294 
Total other income 105,279 7,555 
TotaL INCOME 8,720,644 +1,112,739 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment 13,496 —56 
ToTraLt FIxep 

CHARGES 3,019,059 —4,834 
Net income transferred 

to profit and loss $5,673,577 +$1,201,529 





SouTHERN.—Note of Georgia Southern 
& Florida—The Georgia Southern & 
Florida has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for leave to withdraw 
its application for authority to issue and 
deliver to the Southern an unsecured 
promissory note for $1,000,000. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bond Issue—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $260,000 of 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, series A, to be pledged as collateral 
security for notes to be issued to finance 
improvements to its line from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Hopkinsville, Ky., including the 
purchase of rail, filling trestles, strengthen- 
ing bridges, and application of ballast and 
tie plates. 


ViRGINIAN!—Annual Report—The 1942 
annual statement of this road shows a net 
income, after interest and other charges, 
of $5,090,913, as compared with a net in- 
come of $6,559,710 in 1941. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 











Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
; 1942 with 1941 
Avernee Mileage dunes 
perate A 2 
RartLway OPERATING nies 
REVENUES $26,523,147 -$1,314,182 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 2,190,168 +106,550 
Maintenance of 
equipment — 5,591,159 +318,935 
Transportation 4,665,618 +375,383 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2 13,296,410 +861,110 
Operating ratio 50.13 +5.46 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 13,226,737 —2,175,292 
Railway tax accruals 6,657,500 —555,960 
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RAILWAY OPERATING 

















INCOME 6,569,237 —1,619,332 
Equipment rents— 

Net Cr. 754,345 +206,739 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Cd. 46,175 -6,545 
Net Rattway 

OPERATING INCOME 7,369,757 -1,419,139 
Other income 48,594 —54,441 
TotaL INCOME 7,418,351 —1,473,580 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,261,765 —3,479 
ToTaL FIxED 

CHARGES 2,322,506 —4,828 
Net income transferred 

to profit and loss $5,090,913 -$1,468,797. 





Wasasu.—Acquisition.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire the 
property of the Wabash-St. Charles Bridge 
Company, a 2.27-mile line crossing the 
Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo., and 
to terminate the bridge company’s cor- 
porate existence. 


WILMINGTON, Brunswick & SOUTHERN. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
abandon its entire line from Navassa, 
N. C., to Southport, 30.2 miles. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 27 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 36.64 36.47 24.22 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
April 30 to holders of record April 20. 

Morris & Essex Extension.—Guaranteed, $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable May 1 to holders of rec- 
ord April 16. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
June 10 to holders of record May 22. 

Passaic & Delaware Extension.—Guaranteed, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 16. 

Pullman, Inc.—50¢, payable June 15 to holders 
of record May 28. 

Reading — iat Preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able June 10 to holders of record May 20. 

Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley.—Ir- 
regular, $3.00, payable May 1 to holders of rec- 
ord April 16. (Payment delayed pending settle- 
ment of court action.) 


77.16 76.23 66.79 


Abandonments 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of this company’s subsidiary, 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, for author- 
ity to abandon its line from Ethel, La., to 
Clinton, 8.34 miles, without prejudice to 
renewal after one year if the tributary ter- 
ritory has not demonstrated its ability to 
provide sufficient traffic to permit operation 
without undue burden on the road. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company 
and the West Shore have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon operation of and to 
abandon, respectively, a line from Caze- 
novia, N. Y., to Oran, 5.7 miles. 


SouTHERN.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon its line from States- 
ville, N. C., to Taylorsville, 18.5 miles. 


Construction 





es 


The Long Island’s Proposed 
Post-War Program 


The Long Island has announced a pro- 
posed post-war improvement program rec- 
ommended by the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation after its year-long study of 
the railroad and its operations. The cost 
of the program is estimated at $30,000,000 
and, if carried out, would provide for 
further improvement and modernization of 
the road’s property and equipment, plus 
the electrification of 141 miles of road, 
The White engineers point out, however, 
that this program could not be undertaken 
except on the basis of definite assurance 
of sufficient earnings, through adequate 
fares and relief from burdensome property 
taxes, to amortize the cost of the improve- 
ments and to yield a reasonable net return. 

Some of the proposed improvements in- 
clude the easing of curvatures, the instal- 
lation of heavier rails throughout the sys- 
tem and better ballast, the addition of more 
double-deck cars for greater seating ca- 
pacity, the modification of present motors 
and controls for smoother starting and 
faster acceleration, better ventilation of 
cars, the installation of more parcel racks 
in cars for greater comfort of passengers, 
and the purchase of new modern electric 
cars and trailers as needed -for extended 
electrification. 

Eventual electrification plans cover a 
period of approximately 20 years and in- 
clude the following: 


- 1945-1950 East Williston to Oyster Bay—13.1 mi. 
1945-1950 Mineola to Babylon —18.3 mi. 
1945-1950 Hicksville to Northport —14.8 mi, 
1945-1950 Babylon to Patchogue —17.2 mi. 
1950-1955 Northport to Pt. Jefferson —18 mi. 
1950-1955 Bethpage Jct. to Ronkonkoma—20 mi. 
1955-1960 Electrification extended to 

Manorville and Speonk 
1960-1965 Manorville to Greenport 


and Speonk to Montauk 


The road states that “completion of the 
proposed improvement program would 
greatly increase property values in many 
areas, bringing additional revenue to the 
counties, thereby justifying reduction or 
elimination of railroad property taxes.” 


LEHIGH VAaLLEY—The New _ Jersey 
Board of Public Utilities Commissioners 
has granted this road permission to extend 
the time for beginning and completion of 
work on the alteration of certain grade 
crossings in Cranford, N. J., from April 
1, 1943, and March 31, 1944, respectively, 
to April 1, 1944, and March 31, 1945, re- 
spectively. The railroad maintained that 
restrictions on this type of construction 
have not been lifted and war priorities on 
necessary materials for such construction 
could not be obtained at this time. 


Seasoarp Air Line.—This road has let 
contracts for grading and the construction 
of a concrete bridge at Long Branch neaf 
Rawlings, Va., and for repairs to bridge 
at Broad River near Coosaw, S. C., at ap- 
proximate expenditures of $56,000 and 
$27,000, respectively. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


John B. Parrish, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been 
appointed vice-president, with headquarters 
as before at Richmond, Va. 


Frederick L. Rowland, secretary to 
trustees of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has been appointed assistant to 
trustees, with headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn. 


Leonard B. Allen, assistant to the 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere 
Marquette, has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president-assistant to the president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harry T. Moyer, whose promotion to 
general claim agent of the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 17, was born at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., on March 6, 1897, and entered 
the service of the Central Inspection and 
Weighing Bureau at Detroit on February 
25, 1924, as a weight agreement auditor. 
On June 26, 1926, he was promoted to dis- 
trict traveling inspector, with the same 
headquarters, and on July 15, 1929, he be- 
came assistant general claim agent of the 
D. T. & I., with headquarters at Dearborn, 





Harry T. Moyer 


Mich,, holding that position until his new 
appointment, effective April 1. 


William W. Doyle, whose promotion 
fo assistant general auditor of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, with headquarters at 
Dearborn, Mich., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 17, was born at Huron, 
Kan,, on October 10, 1898, and entered 
tailway service on October 29, 1916, as a 
clerk of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
tific at Kansas City, Mo. He subsequently 
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held several other clerical positions on that 
road and on April 19, 1921, became a spe- 
cial clerk of the general auditor’s office of 
the D. T. & I., with headquarters at Dear- 
born. On July 1, 1924, Mr. Doyle was 
advanced to assistant chief clerk of the 
road and equipment accounting department 
and four years later he was promoted to 
chief clerk. On August 1, 1932, he was 
appointed chief clerk of the general audi- 
tor’s office at Dearborn, holding that posi- 
tion until his new promotion, effective 
April 1. 


J. Fred Andrews, assistant comptroller 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), and 
the Pere Marquette, has been promoted to 
comptroller of the three lines, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland, Ohio. He 
succeeds E. M. Thomas, whose election to 
vice-president was reported in the Railway 





J. Fred Andrews 


Age of February 20. Harry L. Lehm- 
kuhle, general auditor of the Nickel Plate, 
has been advanced to assistant comptroller 
of the three roads, with headquarters at 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Andrews was born at Staunton, Va., 
on. September 29, 1891, and entered railway 
service as a telegraph operator and agent 
of the C. & O., in April, 1905. In 1912 he 
was promoted to traveling auditor of the 
accounting department, and in July, 1926, 
he was advanced to manager of the cen- 
tralized station accounting bureau. In 
1938 Mr. Andrews was promoted to auditor 
of station accounts and overcharge claims, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, advancing 
on January 1, 1941, to the position he held 
until his mew appointment, effective 
April 23. 


William E. Rittenhouse, whose retire- 
ment as auditor of freight traffic of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 24, 
was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, and entered 
railroad service on March 19, 1896, as a 
clerk to the roadmaster and building fore- 
man of the Baltimore & Ohio at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. In 1901 he became a clerk in 
the office of the chief engineer at Cincin- 
nati, and in 1905 he was appointed ac- 
countant in the office of the engineer of 
maintenance of way at Baltimore. He be- 
came traveling auditor of the Cincinnati, 
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Hamilton & Dayton, (now part of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio) in 1907, and left the service 
of that road in 1910 to become an exam- 
iner with the Insterstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington,-D. C. In 1911 he 
returned to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton as auditor of disbursements. In 
1912 he was appointed auditor of traffic ac- 
counts, and in 1917 he was appointed as- 
sistant auditor of merchandise receipts of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, holding this position 
until 1919, when he was promoted to audi- 
tor. In July, 1934, Mr. Rittenhouse was 
appointed auditor of freight traffic, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement 
from active service. 


Arthur E. Clark, secretary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and affii- 
ated companies at New Haven, Conn., has 
retired after fifty-three years of service 
with that company. Mr. Clark, who is 
also a director of the New Haven and 
several of its subsidiaries, will continue to 
serve in that capacity. 


OPERATING 


C. F. Fitzsimmons has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Virginian, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


F. R. Travillion, assistant trainmaster 
of the Louisville & Nashville at Loyall, 
Ky., has been promoted to trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Corbin, Ky., succeed- 
ing W. P. Winstead, who has been trans- 
ferred to Latonia, Ky. 


G. T. Dunn has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Capreol division of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Capreol, Ont. The position of train- 
master, Capreol division, has been abol- 
ished. J. D. McBain, conductor on the 
Quebec and Montreal districts, has been 
appointed trainmaster, with jurisdiction 
over the Coteau yard and Alexandria sub- 
division, Coteau, Que., to East Alburgh, 
Vt. 


C. E. Jones, assistant trainmaster of the 
Coast division of the Southern Pacific, has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Tracy, _ 
Cal., succeeding Paul D. Robinson, trans- 
ferred to Oakland Pier, Cal. W. L. Money, 
trainmaster at Oakland Pier, has been 
transferred to Stockton, Cal. H. G. Har- 
vey, trainmaster at Beaumont, Tex., has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Indio, Cal., and C. G. 
Holmberg has been appointed trainmaster 
at Beaumont, succeeding Mr. Harvey. 


John McKenzie Greenwood, whose 
appointment as superintendent of the Roch- 
ester division of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 17, 
was born on August 2, 1887, at Chippawa, 
Ont. Mr. Greenwood entered railroad 
service as a stenographer in the office of 
the superintendent of terminal of the New 
York Central at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, 
1906, and subsequently served successively 
as clerk and stenographer, and accountant 
in the general superintendent’s office. In 
1917 he became secretary to the Buffalo 
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x WAS M-/ DAY «x x 


Schenectady celebrated the completion, one year 
ago, of the “tank killer” that helped turn the tide 
at El Alamein. 


It was built without a blueprint. It was asked for 
in three months—and completed in less than three 
weeks. It was a military secret exposed to con- 
stant public view — yet when it appeared at El 
Alamein it was a complete surprise to the enemy. 


Rommel had never seen anything like it before 
—and probably never wants to see anything like 
it again. For this strange hybrid monster—a com- 
bination of 105 mm. howitzer and M-3 tank— 
expertly handled by the men of the British Eighth 
Army, left 500 Nazi tanks in wreckage and flames 
and helped start the so-called ‘“‘Desert Fox” on his 
way back to Berlin. 


One year ago it rolled off the assembly lines in 
Schenectady. It was then called, technically, the 


M-7. In its baptism of fire, it was given the much 
more descriptive name of “tank killer”. 

The men and women who were in on its birth 
had a rough idea of its importance. But they never 
realized that this deadly product of their skill and 
effort would play so vital a part in one of the most 
decisive battles of history—a battle, the success- 
ful outcome of which enables us of the United 
Nations to speak with hope today of the post-war 
world. Before El Alamein, no one dared think 
in those terms. 


On April 10th we celebrated the appearance of 
the first M-7, in humble gratitude that we in 
Schenectady could contribute to a decisive victory 
thousands of miles away and so heighten the hopes 
of freedom-loving people everywhere. 


To the following goes full credit for the 
amazing job the M-7 has done... 


1 To its designers and engi- 

neers for their Yankee cour- 
age and ingenuity in building 
the M-7 in record time. 


To the 10,000 men and 

women at the Schenectady 
plant who pitched in to turn the 
M-7 out in sufficient numbers to 
turn Rommel. 


3 To the populace of Schenec- 
tady—who saw the M-7s 
rumbling through the streets— 


and kept their lips discreetly 
buttoned. 


To the American railroads 

for the splendid job they 
did of getting every M-7 to its 
point of embarkation. 


5 To the United States Navy 
for transporting these tank 
killers across thousands of miles 
of water and delivering them 


_ safely. 


* 


To the heroic men of the 

British Eighth Army whose 
expert use of the M-7 finally 
blasted Rommel’s hopes of get- 
ting through to Suez. 


And to the hundreds of 
sub-contractors and sup- 
pliers, and others, for their 
unflagging cooperation in the 
building of this mighty weapo 


of war. 
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Sub-Committee, Association of American 
Railroads, and in 1918 was appointed chief 
clerk, in the office of the terminal manager 
of the Eastern region of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at Buffalo. He became chief 
clerk in the office of the general superin- 
tendent of the New York Central at Buf- 
falo in 1919, and in 1925 was appointed 
chief clerk to the assistant general man- 
ager, also at Buffalo. Mr. Greenwood was 
advanced to trainmaster at Albany in 1925, 
and in 1936 was appointed assistant to the 
assistant general manager at Syracuse, N. 
Y., the position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as superin- 
tendent of the Rochester division. 


A. Roy Young, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna division of the Central of New Jer- 
sey at Mauch Chunk, Pa., was noted in the 
Railway Age of April 10, was born on 
July 6, 1877, at Hampton, N. J. Mr. 
Young entered railroad service on August 
25, 1892, as a clerk and caller of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey. On November 9, 1895, 
he became a telegrapher, and on January 
25, 1899, was appointed dispatcher’s oper- 
ator. He served as train dispatcher from 
May 28, 1900, to August 27, 1903, when 
he became chief clerk to the passenger 
trainmaster, and on June 7, 1914, he was 
advanced to assistant passenger trainmas- 
ter. On March 11, 1917, he was appointed 
terminal trainmaster, and served in that 
capacity until he became passenger train- 
master on July 1, 1924. He served as act- 
ing assistant superintendent from March 
10, 1926, until he was appointed assistant 
superintendent on October 1 of the same 
year. Mr. Young was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Lehigh and Susquehanna 
division on November 18, 1930. He was 
transferred to Central and Southern sub- 
division on January 1, 1936, and on August 
12, 1937, returned to the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna division, which position he held 
at the time of his retirement from active 
service. 


TRAFFIC 


R. C. Michkils, general agent of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, Wash., has retired after 41 years serv- 
ice with that road. 


H. L. Bowyer, chief clerk of the agri- 
cultural department of the Central of Geor- 
gia, has been promoted to agricultural 
agent, with headquarters as before at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


J, H. Cunningham has been appointed 
acting general agent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., re- 
placing H. M. Adkins, who has been 
granted a leave of absence due to illness. 


R. M. Barnett has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. The position of gen- 
eral agent, formerly held by Mr. Barnett, 
has been abolished. 


Gerald V. Schuh, passenger representa- 
tive of the New York Central at Tulsa, 
Okla., has been promoted to general agent, 
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with headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
succeeding Kenneth B. Taylor, trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, Mo. 


W. R. Jones, office manager of the IIli- 
nois Central at New Orleans, La., has 
been advanced to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding A. J. Moore, whose promotion 
to general freight agent was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 9. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Donald E. Rudisill, whose appointment 
as engineer maintenance of way of the 
Western Pennsylvania division of the Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 17, is a native 
of Mt. Carmel, Pa. Entering the service of 
the Pennsylvania in March, 1923, as a rod- 
man in the office of the division engineer, 
New York division, at Jersey City, N. J., 
Mr. Rudisill subsequently served in that 
capacity and as assistant supervisor of 
track, successively, on the New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Middle and Baltimore divisions, 
until he was appointed supervisor of track 
on the Monongahela division in August, 





Donald E. Rudisill 


1929. In December, 1930, he was assigned 
to special duty in the office of the chief en- 
gineer of the system at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and in April, 1932, he became supervisor 
of track on the Buffalo division, later being 
transferred to the Panhandle division. In 
November, 1938, he was appointed division 
engineer on the Monongahela division, and 
subsequently was transferred to the St. 
Louis division and then to the New York 
division. In April, 1942, Mr. Rudisill was 
assigned to special duty in the office of the 
chief engineer at Philadelphia, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as engineer maintenance of way. 


MECHANICAL 


H. G. Vance, assistant master mechanic 
of the Southern Pacific, has been promoted 
to master mechanic, with headquarters as 
before at Brooklyn, Ore., succeeding F. A. 
Schilling, who has joined the armed serv- 
ices. 


H. F. Deery has been appointed road 
foreman of engines of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Riverside, 





Baltimore, Md., and T. H. Hollen has 
been appointed general car foreman, with 
jurisdiction over the Monongah and Wheel. 


ing divisions, with headquarters at Ben- 
wood, W. Va. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. E. Johnson, fuel agent of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been 
promoted to assistant to the chief purchas- 
ing agent, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, succeeding W. A. Linn, who has 
retired. 


SPECIAL 


W. H. Hobbs, engineering assistant to 
the chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed director of re- 
search, with headquarters as before at St. 
Louis, Mo., a newly-created position. 


Dr. Kenneth E. Dowd has been ap- 
pointed chief medical officer of the Cana- 
dian National System, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., succeeding Dr. John Mc- 
Combe, who has retired from that office, 
but who will act in the capacity of con- 
sultant to the System medical department. 


Harry A. Campbell, assistant chief in- 
spector of the Bureau of Explosives, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, has been 
appointed chief inspector, succeeding W. S. 
Topping, who has retired, effective May 1, 
after 52 years’ continuous railroad service, 
36 years of which were spent in the service 
of the Bureau. 


OBITUARY 


Alfred Kittler, division passenger agent 
of the Lehigh Valley at Ithaca, N. Y.,, 
died at his home there on April 23 at the 
age of 59. 


G. D. Penniman, relief department 
counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio at Ballti- 


_ more Md., died at his home in that city 


on April 25 at the age of 80. 


George C. Christy, who retired in 1941 
as general superintendent of equipment of 
the Illinois Central, died in a Chicago hos- 
pital on March 18 following a lengthy 
illness. 


Eric E. Wright, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central system, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died suddenly at 
his home in that city on April 25, follow- 
ing a heart attack. A sketch and photo- 
graph of Mr. Wright were published on 
page 751, of the Railway Age of April 10, 
following his recent promotion to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his passing. 


2,400 Tanxs From SALVAGED METAL.— 
More than enough metal to build 2,400 M-4 
tanks or 70,000 jeeps has been salvaged 
from the eight plants of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
during 1942. A continuous salvage cam- 
paign, carried on in all company plants 
throughout the year, turned back into pro- 
ductive channels more than 72,000 tons of 
iron and steel, more than 870 tons of 
scarcer metals and more than 420 tons of 
rubber and miscellaneous materials. 
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